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LURID  SCENE 
PRESENTED  BY 
EIRE  IN  TOWER 

Dense  Clouds  of  Smoke 
From  Burning  Stores  in 
London's  Ancient  Fortress 
Attracted  Great  Crowds 


Ratified  Hand-Out 
Artist  I*  rates  His 
SUtfdy  Honesty 


MILLIONS  /N  t  ROWN 
JEWELS  CLOSE  BY 

Battalion  of  Grenadier 
Guards  Fall  In  at  Call  of 
Bugle  and  Assist  Firemen 
in  Fighting  Flames 


A 


HOMELESS  man  ap- 
proached a  coffee  stall 
in  Waterloo  Road  recently  and 
begged  for  some  scraps.  The 
kind  -  hearted  woman  in 
charge.  Mrs.  Varney,  collected 
every  spare  bit.  of  food  she 
could  And  and  us  v. 
him  tn  a  paper  bag.  Some 
hours  alter  he  had  gone  she 
discovered  she  had  placed  the 
scraps  in  the  bag  containing 
part  of  the  night  s  takings- 
She  was  much  distressed,  the 
man  she  had  helped  could  not 
be  found,  and  she  resigned 
heraelf  to  the  loss  Suddenly 
her  tattered  beneficiary  re- 
appeared at  the  staJL  He  had 
10  10*  in  his  hand.  "I  found 
this  In  the  bag  with  the  food 
you  gave  me."  he  said— and 


FOUNDATION 
WILL  ARRANGE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


To  Mark  25th  Anniversary 
of  Rhodes  Trust  Fellow- 
ship Will  Hold  Reunion 
July  II  and  12 

SOMI   200  Ml  MM  RS 
Mil  EXPEi  TED 


Earl  Assumes  High  Office 


f^KN  you  Imagine  a  fire  In 
v-*  Tower  of  London? 


the 


BIBLE  A  BEST  SELLER 


Ok   Books  Maintains  Position 
Having  <.reau-.t  Demand 
on  Market 


To  Elect  Scholar  for  Two 
Years  With  Option  of 
Third  if  so  Desired,  and 
College  Recommends 


It  occurred  recently  and  a  whole 
battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
sad  at  least  twelve  Ore  brigade* 
were  required  to  extinguish 
flames  with  the  assistance 
Beefeaters.  The  outbreak  occurred 
In  the  Mobilization  Stores,  which 
are  separated  by  a  broad  expanse 
of  green  from  the  Wakefield 
Tower,  where  the  Crown  Jewels, 
valued  at  many  millions,  are  kept. 
Machine  guns,  rules  and  other 
stores  of  the  Scots  Guard*  were 
destroyed  The  great  clouds  of 
dense  smoke  presented  quite  an 
Impressive  picture. 

It  was  shortly  after  a  p.m  .  when 
the  roads  by  the  Tower  were 
thronged  by  people  homeward 
bound,  that  the  startling  alarm  of 
fire  was  raised  and  the  crowds  saw 
flamra  burst  through  the  windows 
of  the  store. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the 
entire  battalion  of  the  Grenadier 
Guard*  staUoned  within  the 
Tower  abandoned  all  other  tasks 
and  paraded  on  the  square  for 
service.  Visitors  to  the  Tower  were 
marshalled  out.  the  gates  were 
closed  and  a  special  guard 
mounted. 

While  firemen  fought  the  flames, 
soldiers  removed  a*  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  more  valuable  ma- 
terial in  the  stores  Many  ma- 
chine guns  and  rifles  and  ac- 
coutrements belonging  to  the  Scots 
Ouards  were  destroyed. 

The  stores  are  separated  from 
Wakefield  Tower  by  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  sward. 

On  the  other  side  Is  a  narrow 
roadway  flanked  by  a  massive 
Inner  stone  wall.  Beyond  Is  the 
second  great  wall,  rising  from  the 
old  moat,  on  the  farther  aide  of 
which  Is  the  northern  approach  to 
Tower  Bridge. 

Prom  somewhere  between  the 
two  giant  walls  the  ladder  of  a  fire 
escape  shot  Into  view,  and  even  as 
it  moved  up  and  over  a  gap  a  fire- 
man could  be  seen  scrambling 
nimbly  over  the  rungs  and  Jump- 
ing on  to  the  roof.  He  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  others. 

Great  holes  were  made  on  each 
side  of  a  dormer  window,  and 
immediately  a  .length  of  hose  was 
passed  over  the  white  wall,  and 
streams  of  water  poured  Into  the 
flames 

The  firemen  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  flames  from  spreading 
to  the  adjoining  building,  which  Is 
used  as  the  married  quarters  of 
the  Orenadler  Guardi  now  also 
stationed  at.  the  Tower. 

Fires  at  the  Tower  are  extremely 
rare,  but  there  have  been  two 
trifling  outbreaks  in  the  past  three 
yean. 

HUMAN  RACE'S  CRADLE 

4rchseolrm1*t  Deelare*  Recent  Find. 
*   Sooth    Mrlca  a*  Man^ 
Orlrinal  llomr  Town 


OLANS  arc  being  shaped  for  a  re- 
I  union  of  Rhodes  scholars  at 
Oxford  University.  July  11  to  15.  the 
twenty-fifth    anniversary    of  the 


"It  is  said  that  the  Bible  Is  not  a 

jfift]  1  v^'nk  Hit,  *K  ^  scholarships  founded  by  Cecil 
Dr    Carllle.   who   presided  **■  the  OJ,^e,    He  died  In  1902.  and  the 


i     the  „      -      ~m     .  c  „i.j_1p»  ruiooes.    ne  aiea  in  ivut,  ana  we 

of  ^?rl,t^/T!!^  nrsl  Rhodes  scholars  from  America 

!]  breakfast,  held  in  xJyvde  and  the  British  Colonies  came  into 

not  seen  recent  stsUstlcs.   he  edded^  rMldence  a|  oxford  In  the  Pall  of 

2S  1  ftSVtdSV  i        :  >*>4  The  Rhodes  House,  on  South 

that  while  the  Book  of  books  nas  K„  .     ...  7j  nnmn  #„r  , >,_  _„ 

not  maintained  it*  old  standard  or  *»  **  open  for  the  re- 
circulation. It  is  still,  by  a  long  way  1 
the  best  on  the  market" 


VETERAN  ASKS 
EIOHTPENCE 
ONLY  PER  DAY 


With  20  Years'  Service  and 
Medals   and   Clasps  for! 
Three  Campaigns  Aged 
Hero  Now  Destitute 

JOINED  ARMY  IN  HIS 
EIGHTEENTB  WAR 

Ministry  Refused  Small 
Grant  to  Enable  Old  War- 
rior to  Enter  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital to  Join  Comrades 


silent  StranfW 

To  ill  the  W  orld 
Hut  Themselves 


Y' 


Will  ERECT 
WOLFE  STATUE 

Long  Deferred  Memorial  to 
Hero  of  Quebec  to  See 
Completion  This  Summer 
in  Greenwich  Park 

\I<EA  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  FAMILY 


Herbert  Lans.  formerly  associate 
curator  of  the  New  York  Museum  I 
of  Natural  History,  announced  in  , 
Johannesburg  recently  that  he  has 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
South  Africa  is  the  cradle  of  the 
human  rare  The  principal  evidence 
on  which  he  relies  for  Oils  opinion 
consists  of  lifelike  representations 
of  mastadon*  engraved  on  rocks  in 
Southwestern  Transvaal,  rhleny  in 
the  Bloemhof  district.  There  are 
three  representations,  one  of  a 
mammoth  and  two  of  a  species  of 
extinct  buffalo  Mr.  lang  now  Is 
certain  that  these  drawings  are 
much  rnrlier  than  any  found  in 
Europe  or  North  Africa. 

BISHOP  ON  ETON 

shop  of  Exeter  He  l>eamed 

Absolutely  Nothing  Whllr  *.t 


In  a  dtwussion  on  education  at 
Exeter  Diocesan  Conference  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  said-  1 
claim  to  be  any  authority  I 
educated  at  the  premier  school  of 
England  and  l  can  say  with  abso- 
lute truth  that  during  the  yean 
I  was  there  1  learned  absolutely 
nothing 


Twenty  years  ago  money  was  sub- 
scribed In  Canada  and  Britain  for 
the  erection  or  a   monument  in 
England  to  Oeneral  Wolfe.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  some  of  Lhe  foun- 1 
dera.  the  scheme  lay  dormant  for  I 
many  years,  but  waa  revived  dur-  j 
tng  the  celebrations  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Canadian  Confederation. « 

Hon.  Peter  C   Larkln.  the  High  | 
Commissioner;  J.  C.  Gaaaela.  man-  \ 
ager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in 
London,  and  Charles  Gamble  man 
ager  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
London,  were  among  those  for  re- 
viving the  project. 

It  is  hoped  to  complete  the  statue 
and  unveil  It  In  the  Oreenwlch 
Park  this  Summer,  the  best  season 
of  the  year  for  such  an  event  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  Canadians  are  always  in  London 
at  that  time 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  Talt  Mackenzie,  a  Cana- 
dian, who  is  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
He  is  a  graduate  of  McOlll  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  and  has  been  the 
designer  of  several  notable  pieces 
of  sculpture. 

When  completed,  the  monument 
will  occupy  a  central  posiUon  in 
Oreenwlch  Park,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  City  of  London  proper 
It  will  overlook  smiling  fields  in 
which  Oeneral  Wolfe  played  as  a 
boy. 

Oreenwlch  was  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  memorial  on  account  of 
the  associations  that  district  has 
with  the  Wolfe  family  Oeneral 
Wolfe  was  born  at  Westerham. 
Kent,  where  a  small  statue  to  the 
great  soldier  occupies  a  prominent 
position  on 
where  'Qu« 
family  residence.  Is  now  maintained 
as  a  memorial  to  the  hero 


Some  200  former  Rhodes  scholars, 
with  their  families,  will  attend. 
About  half  of  this  number  are  ex- 
pected to  be  Americans  and  former 
Rhodes  scholars  now  living  in 
Europe,  those  from  British  Colonies 
rraking  up  the  remainder. 

A  slight  increase  In  the  numbers 
of  Rhodes  scholars  who  resign  at 
the  end  of  their  second  year  is  the 
reason  given  by  F  A.  Wylie.  Oxford 
secretary  to  the  Rhodes  trust,  for 
an  Important  change  in  the  system 
of  electing  Rhodes  scholars  The 
;  change  will  take  effect  tills  Fall. 

According  to  the  new  rule  a 
scholar  will  be  elected  for  two  years; 
if  he  desires  a  third  year,  and  his 
college  recommends  it.  his  scholar- 
ship will  be  extended  another  year. 

The  first  Rhodes  scholars  had  to 
go  through  the  preliminary  school.-, 
before  being  allowed  to  read  for  h 
degree  In  the  honor  schools  which 
they  had  selected,  and  In  conse- 
quence needed  the  three  years  In 
order  to  take  their  degrees.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity authorities,  however,  prac- 
tically all  Rhodes  scholars  now  are 
given  senior  standing  and  allowed 
to  begin  reading  at  once  for  their 
degrees. 


THE  above  picture  was  taken  at  Arundel  on  the  occaaion  of  the  com- 
1     tng  of  age  celebrations  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  premier  Duke 
,  ,.«  K..-I  ot  lire..'  Bnt.im.  ..n-i  Chief  Nutlet  ,-t  the  Kt.M-h  l-u-s      1*  ■>■"»-■ 
the  Duke  (facing  the  camera)  being  presented  with  a  gold  Cigarette  box 
and  an  illumtnated  address  by  the  members  of  his  vast  estate.  


ENVISIONS  FLYING 
UO  MILES  HOURLY 


British    Student    of    Einstein  In 
vents  Plane    in    Accord  With 
Celebrated 


BORF.  99,000 
WITHOUT  HURT 

Imperial  Airways  Complet- 
ed 3,800.000  Miles' 
Travel  Without  Injury  to 
Nearly  100,000  Persons 

ORDINARY  RISKS 

FOR  INS!  RAM  I 


According  to  Lord  Thompson, 
head  of  the  Ministry  of  Air  the 
famous  British  flying  service  re- 
cently had  completed  .1.800.000 
miles,  and  had  carried  more  than 
99.000  passe  tigers  without  Injuries  or 
fatalities,  and  the  news  agencies  are 
apparently  overlooking  this  record 
for  safety  and  regularity  In  report- 
ing the  forced  landing  or  the  air 
liner  City  of  Ottawa  In  the  English 
Channel,  resulting  In  seven  fatalities 
As  The  London  Times  points  out. 
for  four  years  there  has  been  no 
accident  to  any  of  the  company  s 
liners 

In  the  Autumn  of  1930  one  of  its 
machines  waa  compelled  by  engine 
trouble  to  make  a  forced  descent 
like  that  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  In 
mid-Channel,  but.  thanks  to  the 
tunely  arrival  of  fishing  boat*,  all 
dooard  were  rescued. 

Imperial  Airways  celebrated  it* 
fifth  anniversary  last  April  and  t* 


Bombing  Cloudy 

Tails  to  Shake 
Doten  Any  Rain 


\ 


RMY  aviators  carried  out 
rain-making  experiments 
above  Hong  Kong,  dropping  a 
powdered  chemical  known  af> 
"deolin"  on  the  clouds.  The 
experiments  were  not  success- 
ful. Seven  flight*  were  made 
above  the  clouds  and  100 
pounds  of  deolin  dropped  The 
chemical  theoretically  has  a 
refrigerating  effect  on  clouds, 
causing  greater  condensation 
and  subsequent  rainfall. 


A  FTER  fighting  In  three  cam- 
f\  paigns  and  serving  his  country 
for  upward"  ot  twenty  years,  count- 
ing both  color  and  reserve  service, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  earned 
uvtn  medals  Sergeant  Frederick 
Charles  Sawyer.  M  S  M    60.  Ltmer- 


riSHINO  to  be  known  as 
V  the  '  silent  strangers."  a 
newly-married  couple  have  set 
out  fiom  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa,  on  a  six-year  •honey- 
moon of  aUence  "  They  plan 
to  tour  the  world  on  push- 
cycles,  speaking  to  nobody  ex 
cept  each  other.  When  they 
come  to  hotel*  they  will  pre- 
sent a  letter  stating  that  they 
are  pledged  to  silence  and 
asking  for  accommodation  and 
menu  cards  Their  itinerary 
includes  London,  an  Atlantic 
crossing,  the  United  States  or 
America,  the  Pacific.  Australia 
and  Asia  "Keeping  silent  for 
six  years  is  very  difficult. '  said 
the  husband  in  an  interview 
'This  is  why  we  are  doing  it 
Also  because  of  the  fun  of  it 
We  shall,  of  course,  speak  to 
each  other,  but  to  no  one  else.- 


NO  WORK  CRY 
IS  JEERED  AT 


VALIANT  SHEIK 

Patriarch  of  120  Bequeaths  to  World 
I  mh  V\.ve«  *nrl  100  Descendants 
Son  of  Ten  Year* 


Well-Known  Publicist  De- 
c  I  a  r  e  s  Unemployment 
Question  in  Old  Land  Has 
Become  "Political  Stunt" 

M  ILL  NOT  STAND 
ANALYSIS,  HE  SAYS 

During  Winter,  With 
1.250.000  People"  Starv- 
ing," Could  Not  Get  Help 
to  Shovel  Snow  in  London 


QIR  Ernest  Benn.  the  well-known 
^  publisher  and  economist,  speak- 
ing at  a  luncheon  or  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. 


A  Bagdad  paper  lately  reported  declared  that  •unemployment  is  only 

the  death  of  a  sheik  120  years  old.  a  political  stunt"   At  this  moment., 

alio  left  four  wives  and  over  100  str  Ernest,  there  are  30.300.000 

^m^SJS^StSZ]^^  »nd  «rr.ndchlldren     He  J^OM  actually  at  work  in  the  Bnt - 

^J.^  'rf^inn  nl  \nl  sori  or  I  "tained  his  faculties  until  a   few  £.   „•  more  than  ever  were 

a  pension  of  any  sort  or  |  Jg*  ^     It  ^  -id  his  youngest  Pmp|0yed    before     The  publisher 


years  ago. 
son  is  ten  years  old. 


without 
kind 

"AH  I  ask  for  Ls  a  few  pence  per 
day  pension,  which  would  entiUe 
me. '  writes  Sawyer  to  The  Sunday 
News,  "to  end  my  days  in  the  Royal 
Hospital  among  some  or  my  old 
comrades,  but  1  am  Informed  by  the 
Ministry  or  Pensions  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  nothing." 

Sawyer  enlisted  in  the  5th  Dra- 
goon Ouards.  or  "Green  Horse."  In  I   

1891,  at  the  age  o!  eighteen  and  two  ~.  . 

vears  later  went  to  India.  He  served   Welsh    Woman    UailTlS  as 


MARY  WHO  HAD 
A  LITTLE  LAMB 


BANKER'S  DEATH 
REMAINS  MYSTERY 


In  Meerut  and  Rawal  Dlndl.  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  1B97  was  ordered  to 
Join  the  Weld  Ambulance  or  the  2nd 
Infantry  Brigade  for  service  In  the 
Tirah  campaign. 

He  was  engaged  for  several  months 
in  those  arduous  occupations,  and 
contracted  malaria,  and  for  that  ex- 
pedition he  was  awarded  the  medal 
with  two  clasps. 

In  May.  1899.  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  transfer  to  the  1st.  Clavt 
Army  Reserve,  but  six  months  later 
was  mobilized  for  service  in  the  Boer 
War.  and  was  at  once  sent  up  coun- 
try to  the  Mool  River 

"As  the  result  of  getting  wet 
through,  day  afler  day.'"  aay6  Saw- 
yer 


Inspirer    of  Ditty 
cerning  Pet  'With  Wool 
as  White  as  Snow" 

DEFIES  HENRY  FORD 


l.  i       M.v-ms      I       in.      r  s 

Body  in  Sn<we*  Wood*  I^d« 
to  Poller  Action 


Special  examination  ror  a  poison 


"Mary  Had  a  LltUe  Lamb H 
"I  wis  unlortunately  stricken  Hughes  la  eighty-nine 


added  that  he  was  an  Individualist 
and  as  such  regards  the  "pinks"  and 
not  the  "reds"  as  the  real  danger  to 
Oreaf.  Britain. 

The  "pinks'  he  described  as  people 
who  consider  "it's  somebody  else's 
job  to  find  a  Job  for  them."  The 
so-called  million  unemployed  in 
Oreat  Britain,  he  said,  would  not 
stand  analysis.  The  depressing  total 
disappeared,  he  declared,  when  the 
casuals.  "free  lane."  workers, 
women,  boys  and  girls,  suprrannu- 
Con-  *trR-  part-time  cotton  spinners  and 
'coal  miners  and  sailors  were  In- 
cluded in  the  list  or  recipients  or  the 
dole. 

Last  Winter  with  1.250.000  people 
said  to  be  starving,  he  continued,  it 
wa«  impossible  to  engage  men  in 

London   to   shovel   snow    off  the 

TO  THE  C.OSTRAR\^  ™^Z^ZX 

gest  problem  or  all.  he  observed  "it 
Henry  Ford  to  the  contrary.  Mrs.  ,  is  5  per  cent  coal  and  95  per  ceo*. 
Mary  Hughes  received  birthday  con-  politics." 

gratnlaUons  again  this  year  Just;  yj^  statute  books  or  Parliament 
as  If  It  were  certain  that  she. was  ne  declared  bulging  with  legislation 
the  original  of  the  nursery  rhyme.  enBcted  during  the  last  fifteen  years 


Mrs 


with  enteric  fever  and  was  Invalided 
home  to  Shomcliffe." 

An  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  Saw- 
yer was  *ent  back  to  the  veldt  again, 
being  posted  to  the  7th  'Dragoon 


Here  is  her  story  and  In  the  face 
of  skepticism  she  sUcks  to  It: 

Mary  was  bom  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Dee.  oq  Tyisaa  Farm 
at  Uangolen.  on  May  18.  1840 


Breakfast  in  London  and  lunch 
five  hours  later  in  New  York— such 
will  be  the  speed  of  modern  air 
transport  U  W.  D  Verschoyle's  grav-  ,  growing  more  and  more  popular  as  a 
itaUon-conquerlng  air  machine  will  route  to  the  Continent.  The  Engliah 
work.  I  Channel  has  proved  no  obstacle  to 

The  inventor  has  applied  for  a  airmen  ever  slnre  M  Blerlot's  first 
British  patent  on  an  indention  rrosMn*  in  1909—  the  twentieth  anni- 
whlch  he  claims  will  make  possible  versary  of  which  will  be  celebrated 


RENT  FOR  TRENCHES 


the  construction  or  a  machine  cap 
able  of  flying  800  miles  per  hour,  or 
from  London  to  New  York  in  lass 
than  five  hours 
The  scientific  theory  behind  this 


next  month  The  City  of  Ottawa 
itaeir  had  nown  the  Channel  a  hun- 
dred times  without  mishap.  The 
achievement  of  Imperial  Airway." 
has  received  practical  recognition  in 


drug  was  made  in  the  case  of  John  pnd   of   the   campaign.      He  was 
Edward  Mounsey.  the  director  of  1  swarded   the  King's  and  Queen  > 
Barclays  Bank,    who    was    found  south   Af nean    Medals   with    I  wn 
with  a  bullet  wound  In  the  head  In  clasps, 
a  desolate  swamp  near  Mertsham. 
in  8urrey.  with  a  discharged  revol- 
ver near  him.   The  wealthy  banker 
had  been  missing  for  more  than  a 
*eek  and  his  mysteriofa  disappear- 
ance caused  widespread  Interest. 

An  empty  phial  was  In  the 
attache  case  at  his  side  The  police 
believe  that  It  contained  a  deadly 
narcotic  drug. 

A  brief  farewell  message  was 
scribbled  on  a  financial  newspaper 
found  near  the  body    It  read: 

Something  in  my  brain  has 
'.napped  Love  to  all  at  Olynde- 
bourtie.   Oood -bye— John." 

That  Is  all  there  Is  In  the  hand- 
writing of  Mounsey  to  throw  light 
on  the  inexplicable 


Ouards".  or  the  "Black  Horse."  and  .  of '  riS  Sd 
he  served  In  South  Africa  until  *» ^gtiLdtfcS 

the  flock  grating  on  grassy  Welsh 

hills. 


Chancellor    of  Exchc«iu<-r 
DsjsjlM  Report        Alleged  Pay- 
ment to  France  for  I'sage 


In  reply  to  a  query  addressed  to 
him  by  Sir  William  Bull.  Bt .  Mr 
Winrton  Churchill,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  date  of 
May  13  last,  wrote  as  follows  with 
respect  to  the  oft -repeated  state- 
ment that  the  British  Army  had 
paid  rent  lor  the  trenches  In 
France  during  the  war 
"Tn  reply  to  your  letter,  no  pay- 
t raged v     If  he  i  ments  were  made    to    the  French 


"setting  the  coal  trade  to  rights." 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment was  to  be  fqjjnd.  con- 
tinued Sir  Ernest,  when  every  man 
realises  that  it  Is  his  own  Job  to 
find  his  own  job." 

TO  OFFER  PflS 
IINIIIIIE  PEARL 


-ftoothrrn 
to  Be  PreaenUd  »»  Bit 
TbU  Year 


in  the  arduous  Winter  a  mother 
lamb  occasionally  would  perish  and 
the  orphan*  would  be  taken  to  the 
farmhouse,  there  to  be  fed  a  bottle 
by  the  doting  Mary. 

The  woolly  creatures  became  at- 
tached to  the  girl  and  often  lollowed 
her  to  school.  The  teacher  became  English  Roman  Catholics  have 
angry  one  day  and  sent  little  Mary  started  a  movement  to  purchase  the 
home.  This  anecdote  reached  the  •  Southern  Cross  pearl-  a  natural 
ears  of  one  Sarah  Buell.  or  London.  Roman  cross  or  pearls  which  has 


the  village  green  and  ,    ....    hv  ri, -rt,ir 
ec  House."  the  former  Pliable  by  electrlclt> 


invention,"  said  Verschoyle.  "has] the  fact  that  the  risks  of  travel  by 
been  developed  by  experiment  and 
Is  largely  in  accord  with  the  latest 
mathematical  theories  of  gravitation 
as  propounded  by  Einstein  and  that 
of  the  electron  by  8lr  J."  J  Thomson 
in  his  Oirton  lecture." 

Briefly  the  theory  behind  his  In- 
vention is  that  gravitation  is  similar 
to  magnetism  and  is  therefore  con- 


LAM)  AS  DEATH  DUES 


Duke    of    Montroa*    SuggeMfl  Pro 
orleinn.  Be  Allowed  Alternative 


The  suggestion  that  the  state 
should  accept  death  duties  in  land 
instead  of  cash  was  presented  to  the 
Labor  Oovemment  by  the  Duke  or 
Montrose,  speaking  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Society's  show  at  8traUiericks 
The  Duke,  who  Is  fifty  years  old. 
owns  lis,  000  acres  with  the  family 
seat  at  Buchanan  Castle,  near  Glas- 
gow He  said  many  rarmers  anxious- 
ly desired  fixity  of  tenancy  and 
wanted  rent  rates  rixed  by  a  lands 
court.  Landlords  should  be  allowed 
to  pav  the  heavy  death  duties  in 
land,  which  the  Government  could 
then  rerent  to  the  existing  tenants, 
he  urged 


AUSSIE  WHEAT  FARMS 


If  Verschoyle  Is  able  to  control 
gravitation,  his  air  machine  will 
arise  and  descend  vertically,  thus 
dispensing  with  large  and  unfre- 
quent  landing  fields  There  will  be 
no  planer.,  gasbags  or  helicopters, 
the  motors  being  able  to  attain  » 
speed  of  800  miles  an  hour 
conquering  gravitation 

Verschoyle  will  call  his  future  ma 
chine    an    aeromotor  He 
to  have  his  first  model 
within  a  year. 


it*  services  are  covered  ror  the  pas- 
sengers by  an  ordinary  insurance 
pnlirr 

INVFN1S  NICK 
Til  BIT  DIAMONDS 


had  deliberately  chosen  to  leave  the 
rea<on  of  his  death  a  mystery  he 
could  not  have  left  behind  a  more 
complete  enigma 

There    were    two    letters  and  a 


l^ndon    l4»pid»r.r.    U..H    pi  ■>•  i 

Establishing  New  British 
Indn  i. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  world's 
after  ,n«tural  Jewels  are  mined  in  British 
M>H,  but  the  low  cost,  of  Continental 
work  draws  all  but  2  per  cent  or 
these  precious  stones  to  France  and 
Oermany  ror  cutting  and  polishing 
London  lapidaries,  who  long  have 


postcard  tn  the  well -Oiled  attache 
case  lying  by  his  aide  The  post- 
card and  one  of  the  letters  were 
from  men  friends.  The  other  let- 
ter was  from  a  woman,  and  had  a 
Darlington  address,  but  the  police 
have  decided  that  none  or  thrm 
can  have  any  possible  bearing  on 
the  death  mystery  and  It  is  possible 
that  they  will  not  even  be  men- 
tioned at  the  inquest  which  U  to 
be  held  at  Bietchingley 

STARS  FIX  FESTIVALS 


Government  or  French  citizens  for 
rent  of  the  trenches  which  we  occu- 
pied, nor  as  compensation  for 
damage  done  by  gun  fire  in  the 
i  battle  zones  during  the  war  Out 


ho  turned  it  Into  a  nursery  rhyme 
Buell  later  became  the  wife  ot 
Horatio  Hail.  American  etch  no  log  1st. 
and  thus  the  dlUy  became  known  In 
the  United  States. 

That,  we  repeat.  Is  Mrs  Hughes 
story.  But  there  is  another  one  and 
H  is  sponsored  by  Henry  Ford  He 
and  many  others  hold  that  the 
original  "Mary"  grew  up  to  be  Mrs 
Mary  Sawyer,  of  Sterling.  Mass 
They  say  that  the  nursery  rhyme 
was  written  by  an  American.  John 


been  described  a*  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world  for  presentation  to 
the  pope  m  celebration  of  his  Jubilee 
this  year  as  a  priest. 

It  is  proposed  to  purchase  It  ror 
the  Vatican  by  a  shilling  subscrip- 
tion running  to  300  000  shillings 

The  pearl  has  been  on  view  at 
the  North -East  Coast  Exhibition. 
Newcastle,  and  Is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  National  Jewelers 
Association  The  Southern  Cross  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  phen- 


slde  the  battle  area  payments  were  Roulestone.    And  Ford  has  had  re-  &rnenon  or  Its  kind  that  nature  has 

Mrs 


It  Is  certain   that  the 


of     Hindu     Holiday-*  Vary 
Yearly  Arrordlnf  t/>  \Mr..nom»cal 
t  alruUtions 


made  by  the  War  Office  for  billet-  built   the  Hill  school  which 
tng.  rent,  compensation  for  damage    r^wyer  amended  as  a  girl 
etc..  In  France,  in  the  same  way  as     Furthermore,  declares  tne  sawyer 
In  this  country     These   payments  advocates 
were  made  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  are  not  In  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  arrangements  for 
the  funding  or   the   French  War 
Debt  to  Oreat  Britain 


ever  produced.  So  far  as  is  known. 
It  occupies  an  absolutely  unique 
poeltlon  in  the  history  of  pearls  It 
ontalna  a  group    or    nine  pearls 


DEFINES  IDEAL  HOME 


lord 


of  Birmingham  Dennis 
Plewsare  In  lion** 
wlfery  Kanential  Ui  HapBrtnewi 


Welsh  Mary  could  not.  have  tven  liaturai]y  rmtn  together  in  so  regu- 
f.he  original  because  the  first  verse  ,M  »  manner  as  to  form  an  almost 
appeared  In  print  ^n  1K»  ,  perfect  I*tin  '-row     Seven  pearls 

But  Mrs  Hughes,  nearly  blind  and  |rompose  the  shaft,  which  measure* 
at  times  a  severe  sufrerer  from  rheu-  ^  mch  ftrMl  %  half  tn  length,  while 

the  two  arms  of  the  cross  are  formed 
of  a  pearl  on  each  side 

The  pearls  are  of  One  orient,  and 
would  be'  or  good  shape  were  It  not 
that  by  mutual  compression  during 
growth  they  have  become  slightly 
flattrne«i  where  they  Join 


matlsm.  doesn't  believe  It.  And 
neither  do  the  villager*  who  con- 
sider her  an  oracle^  

DELAYED  ACTION 


STAMP'S  ROMANCE 


Aged  Mar.  finds  In 
<  ol1e«Uon  8 

King   Pay.  I7.M0 


!>ay* 


Mrs.  Byng  Kenrtck.  Lord  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  in  her  presidential 
The  days  on  which  Hindu  festivals  address  a*  the  annual  conference  of 
bewailed  this  condition,  have  begun  :  are  celebrated  vary  each  year  ac-  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Do-  1 
to  hope  that  much  of  this  profitable  cording  to  astronomical  calculations  mesUc  Subjects,  emphasised  the 
;ndus to-  will  be  recaptured  for  them  A  few  of  these  festivals  are  common  need  of  teaching  pride  and  pleasure 
by  the  invention  or  an  Australian  to  all  Hlnduf.  throughout  India,  but 
sapphire  mine  owner  who  ha*  de-  most  of  them  have  an  urban  or  pro- 
vised  a  gem -cut ting  machine  which  vinclal  background  and   vary  with 


Rlnglv  "injunction  HM  Years 
fiulldlng  Is 


32*  u  I  CARRIES  GOLDEN  KEY 


■  can  t  go  wrong." 

M  H.  Heiser.  whose  New  South 
Wales  mines  produced  $250  000 
worth  of  sapphires  last  year,  la  the 
inventor  of  the  machine 

in  Germany  Jewel  cnttlng  costs  l^lTofTr 
one-quarter  nf  what  it  costs  in  Eng-  1 


each  section  or  the  country 
The  outstanding  Hindu  festivals 


Gwv 


The  Australian  Development  and 
I  think  that  was  the  gen-  Ml(rTaUon  commHaion.  in  its  annual 
era!  experience  or  toe  whole  school   rrp(X^  approvea  of  the  Bntiah  Boon- 


The  romance  of  a  stamp  bought 
by  the  King  was  related  by  Mr 
Charles  J.  Phillips,  founder  of  the 
Birmingham  Philatelic  Society,  at 
the  sixteenth  philatelic  congress  of 

llm^X;  ;earT1Ji  Bhre  To  .rain  an  expert  craftsman 

SBl^E  oid  grnuem.,7  llTng  at  require,  many  years  of  apprenUee- 
Hair  nstead  who  aas  looking  over  *htp.  and  even  then  only  one  work- 
books tn  his  library,  found  hls  «"»n  in  four  proves  to  be  an  efficient 
school  bo  v  stamp  ct  ■flection,  and  put  c 
it  on  one  side  to  ftve  to  his  grand 


The  consecration  of  the  Church 
of  Bt  John  the  Baptist  at  Stain t on 
dale,  about  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Scarborough,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  historically  interesting. 

ago  King 


RdgehlfJa 

Indian  of  MysHe 
Royal 


The  reason  the  school  la 
ceasfull  is  that  we  exerriaed  In  a 
moat  marked  degree  the  sense  of 
honor,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  that  Is  the  grewt  line  the  rht 
ahould  take  Do  not  always  be 
u.inkinff  Ot  trying  to  irK-Teaa**  your 
rorigTeKiUinrw*  bul  try  and  think 
nf  xt.ai  .hie  h-,^.,  von  are 
,t    the  .-Ml 


pHlim   U    UM  minds 
orcn     Uird  Wlllt.im 
tj>r-  Htfthnp  itf 
at 


the  scope  of  the  04  00.000  migra 
Ucn  agreement  ahould  rw»  enlarged 
It  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
British  and  the  Commonwealth 
Governments  to  an  expenditure  of 
O.OOO.OOn  for  the  creation  of  3JS00 
wheat  farms  In  Western  Australia 
and  the  construction  of  the  Wyan 
gala  dam  nrt  the 
New  South  Wales 
chea/  fa*ms 


It  was  submitted  to  I 
known  firm  of  stamp  collectors,  who 
reported  that  one  stamp  was  very 
valuable  This  gem  of  the  collection 
was  a  Mauritius  PostofOce  twopenny 

It  was 


OVER  TOP  45  TIMES 

Dead   r>  (  M    Hero  Won  Title 
started  Whw  King  by  Work  »n 


which  have  a  national  appeal  are  vhtflk  made  the  newcomer  reel  at 
the  Durga.  the  Lakshml  and  Kali  {case,  where  there  were  comfortable 
"pujas"  in  Northeast  India  and  resting  place*,  something  pleasant 
and  the  "Dewall."  to  look  upon  and  appetising  and  re- 
India  The  pujas  and  freshing  food  Home-making  she 
Dewall  take  place  in  October  and  dec  lared,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
are  celebrated  with  pomp  ror  sev-  cenuine  profession 

^beaSSOSZ  patriarchal  journal 


in  housewifery  As  to  furnishing 
she  tald  there  was  no  standard,  what 

waa  considered  good  st  one  period  '  u  "  n^ari,    goo  yean. 

being  thought  atrocious  by  the  next  Stephen    granted    the    manor    of 1  Hayes  Laoor 
generation    An  Ideal  home  was  orv  Blatntondalr  to  the  Knights  of  the  i  Liverpool,  and 


As  Vlee-Chamberlaln  of  the  Royal 
Household,  which  he  assumes  J  H 
ember  ror  Edgehi... 
a    former  Ivmoon 

Order  of  Bt  John  of  Jerusalem  One  police  vrgeanf  will  have  to  carry 
of  the  conditions  was  that  they  the  ramous  gold  key  when  he  bears 
ihmj Id  build  a  churrh  there  and  hold  messages  from  the  King  to  the 
s  daily  service  The  church  hen  House  ot  Commons 
not  been  built  until  now.  The  This  key  is  noted  became  nobody 
corner  stone  was  laid  a  year  ago  by  seems  to  know  what  it  is  used  for 
th*  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- '  Neither  Mr  Hayes  nor  any 
bury  The  new  church,  which  Is  of  I  predecessor*  have 
Gothic  design   has  cost  over  O  OOO 


Rn/w/i  Rail  I  atalitien 

Twenty -five  more  person*  were 
killed  on  British  highways  In  lf3f 
than  In  IW7.  but  the  injured  were 
1J00  fewer  The  Ministry  of 
Transport  1*28  figures  show  4g0 
killed  and  34.310  hurt.  lor  1977  the 
t/-.«als  were  Oft  and  tt-aflfc 


Known  as  the  Barbed  Wire  King 
through  bis  heroism  In  setting  up 
and  cutting  *»ry-«rt  wire  during  the 
war.  Sidney  Darnell  n  •  v  - 
merly  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Regiment,  was  buried  with  military  also 

at     Peterborough    reoer.  in  fle>rt#mbe 


in  that  province  because  merchants 
close  thetr  yearly  accounts  then.  In 
Western  India,  the  New  Year  1"  co- 
I  Incident  tn  time  with  the  Dewali 
af  festival,  and  residences  and  offices 
,  are     whitewashed,     repaired  and 
painted  anew  for  the  occasion 

in  South  India  the  Hindus  cele- 
brate the  Pongal  festival  in  January 
This  holiday  corresponds  to  a  New 
Year  celebration,  and  the  renovating 
■/'ices  and  dwellings  stimulates 
trade.    Hindus  tn  the  Madras  area 
observe   Avudha   Puja  which 
ketober.  At 


WflUhlre 


and  Is  near  the  cliffs  and  500  feet 
above  sea  level  It  has  accommoda- 
tion for  130  wonhippera 

ENCOURAGE  HOME  ART 


Darnell  went  over  the  top  on  forty-  this  time  local  artisans  wor» 
Ave  occasions  and  on  the  last,  while  implements  and   tools  whir: 
work    c    -  -he  wre         *n  ptd  an.1  i  them  their  livelihood  onnaequenUy 
'severely  wounded  m  the  knew.  new  hardware  is  purchased. 


The    Salisbury    and  Winchester 
Journal  in  celebration  of  Its  300th 
anniversary,  published  a  •upplement 
containing  a  history  of  the  paper* 
work  and  a  facsimile  of  the  oldest 
copy  known  to  be  in  existence— that 
of  Monday  July  6.  1730.  which  con 
fisted  or  four  small  pages  and  was 
priced  twopence     The  type  is  good 
and  easily  read  to  the  reproduction. 
The  subsequent  development  of  the  and    Mamh  I*W) 
journal  is  described  with  appropriate  prise  of  H3-*yi  and  a  t 
illustrations   both  of  the  ^ hanging  Prises  of  g3.300  each 
types  and    of    the    nature  of 
rjapers 


of  his 
it*  uae. 

though  it  is  believed  to  be  the  key 
of  a  royal  palace,  either  Bucking- 
ham  Windsor  or  Bt  James 
When  the  King  open*  Parliament 
j  tn  person  the  We-Chamberlaln  has 
I  to  await  His  Majesty's  return  to  the 
palace    The  key  U   said   to  have 
orurinallv  been  connected  with  the 
re-entry  of   the   monarch   to  his 


The  Australian 
offering  a  prise  e 
best  moving  ptoi 
Australia  betvatl 


Another   duty    which    the  VW- 
Obsunbertsir  t-ndertakea.  is  pr»p»'» 
tlon  of  the  dallv  report  on  Parlia 

f  TlltSl  'i*e 

fannvrr.    lt».  the  unbei  <  -v  and  In  iWi 

rfU     %    sernnd  i  aparrtv  will  have  an  feMsWgg4  as*o- 
hlr-lof  |TW  •    hcenmnB  "'ag- 

'  *v  r-,4m^:,in'. 

•      .   .  -  A  i.en  have 


Government  Is 
t  g39  000  tor   the   ment   for  'he  Bfl 
ure   produced   in   He  also  acts  a*  genera 


\ 
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CROSS-COUNTER 


A  Romance  ol  a 
Little  Business  in 
a  Big  \Va> 


By 

JACK  I  AIT 


TIME  was  when,  before  the  word  "lin- 
gerie came  into  the  national  vocabu- 
lary anything  a  female  »ore  beneath 
n  .1  aw  unmentionable  and  for  snappy 
.nveraation  when  the  unmentionables  were 
Ml  IflMfl,  they  wv-re  referred  to  as  unmcn- 
■MH  '  That  time  1*  long  past  Today 
'  .  axe  not  only  unmentionable  but  visible, 
d<  »»■•<.   outdoors  anywhere 

Hk,  it  was  not  at  ai!    atcangr  mat  Oladys 
irc.ke;    dragged  her  nanre    :.hr  eligible  and 
irable  Cranston  I-eigh,  with  her  on  a  &hop- 
ng  tour  to  accumulate  what  used  to  be  called 
'rou.wau."    And  in  their  wanderings  they 
nanced  into  a  little  specialty  shop  tor  women, 
•t  hole-in-the-wall  establishment  maintained 
PTlsa  Umkirk 
Bn  was  young,  but  she  was  wise.  Waiting 
n,  buying  for  and  selling  to  the  smart  crowd, 
he  learned    much.    Some    of    her  patrons 
earned  to  confide  in  her.   Others  chatted  and 
ped  loosely.    Her  powers  of  observation 
rid  absorption  were  naturally  keen.    So  Elsa 
\ould  have  been  a  bonanza  for  a  scandal  sheet 
I  r  for  a  society  news  reporter 

When  Oladys  Brooker  sauntered  In.  aceom- 
anied  by  a  handsome  young  aristocrat  who 
as  "people  obviously,  Elsa  raised  her  eyes, 
rhe  knew  Miss  Brooker  at  sight,  but  the  young 
•  an  was  a  stranger.  Elsa  surmised  it  must 
?  Leigh,  for  there  was  nothing  "inside"  about 
he  betrothal  of  the  two.  The  papers  had  ear- 
ned it  for  top-head  copy. 


V  /  n  tJy  BltiilMWI 

HEN  Elaa  was  In  her  shop,  she  was 
strictly  business.  She  was  not  a  bored 
lebble  who  had  gone  Into  business  for  the 
thrill  Bhe  had  worked  her  way  through  col- 
>ge  and  was  now  sending  her  brother  through 
a  university  on  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
earnings,  flhe  owned  her  place,  worked  every 
angle  alone,  and  was  prospering  and  progress- 
iva t  she  th  human  and  thl  she 
aw,  heard  and  surmised  intrigued  and  ln- 
•erested  her  So  &he  fixed  her  gaze  on  young 
Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  known  to  be  about  the  last 
xasp  in  what  it  takes  to  make  a  girl  happy. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  multimillionaire,  he 
was  a  four- letter  athlete  in  an  ace  university, 
he  was  a  famous  amateur  flyer  and  sportsman, 
he  was  rated  about  the  best- looking  thing  in 
The  Social  Register,  and  was  making  a  success 
on  his  own  as  a  young  architect. 

Why  he  had  picked  Gladys  Brooker.  of  all 
the  beautiful,  rich,  elegant  and  eager  bachelor 
Sir  is  in  his  circle— not  to  speak  of  the  chorines 
and  which -nots  he  had  met  In  other  avenues 
—was  a  bit  mysterious  to  a  lot  of  people,  and 
•specially  so  to  little  Elaa. 

Miss  Brooker  was  a  perfect  snob  of  lineage 
and  breeding.  Her  folks  had  dough  and 
traveled  with  the  big  shots.  8 he  was  a  tail, 
slithery  red-head,  greatly  admired  and  dis- 
cussed because  of  her  pronounced  appeal  to 
the  male  eye. 

But  there  had  been  whisperings.  While 
never  a  line  had  been  printed  to  her  discredit, 
ehe  was  almost  notorious  over  the  cocktails 
and  the  teacups. 

She  had  suddenly  left  an  exclusive  seminary 
before  being  graduated,  and  there  were  rumors. 
She  had  been  seen  with  a  certain  actor,  known 
for  his  "chasing"  proclivities  and  surefire  with 
panting  flappers.  Her  deportment  on  board  a 
transatlantic  liner  on  one  occasion  had  been 
flamboyantly  free,  to  put  it  charitably. 

■ 

A  Hit  Modern 
OV  and  large.  Oladys  Brooker  was  a  bit 
modem,  even  for  the  ultras  in  the  heavy 
money.  One  had  to  be  a  Brooker,  at  least,  to 
get  away  with  It  No  one  was  hounding 
Gladys  out  of  society.  But  It  was  a  shock 
when  the  announcement  came  that  she  had 
picked  oft  the  prize  against  the  field  of  inten- 
sive competition  to  cop  off  Cranston  Leigh 

Gladys  scarcely  deigned  Elsa  a  corner  of  an 
rye.  and  asked  to  see  some  flufferles.  which  the 
little  merchant  laid  before  her,  and  which 
Oladys  examined  with  critical  and  almost 
scornful  scrutiny. 

Leigh,  however,  was  concentrated  in  sizing 
jp  Elsa. 

That  young  party,  now,  was  not  hard  on  the 
naked  orb.  either.  Of  the  more  simple,  and 
what  would  be  classified  as  "wholesome"  type. 
Elsa  was  a  beauty.  More  than  one  man  liad 
told  her  so.  and  had  told  her  much  more  that 
went  to  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  She  was 
still  heart-rree.  She  went  about,  danced, 
drove  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  with  several 
unmarried  cavaliers,  but  she  had  turned 
thumbs  down  on  all  proposals  and  collateral 
propositions. 

But  when  she  found  Cranston  Leigh's  eyes 
on  her.  and  hers  met  his,  something  happened 
to  her! 

She  seemed  to  hear  strange  noises,  and  she 
blinked  her  eyes  to  get  the  weird  spots  away. 

So— this  was  Cranston  Leigh!  And  he  was 
hooked  up  with  that  dizzy  Brooker  dame!  Oh. 
what  a  shame! 

(Juih   i  harming 

|  EIOH'8  Axed  eyes  were  drinking  her  In, 
too.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  charming.  Leigh  was  no  novice 
at  love.  What  he  felt  didn't  puzzle  him  in  the 
least.  He  knew  instantaneously  that  here  was 
a  girl  he  could  go  wild  over 

Oladys  didn't  buy  She  threw  back  the  of- 
ferings, shrugged  her  shoulders,  tilted  her  nose 
skyward,  motioned  to  Leigh,  and  walked  out 
wita  him. 

had  a  feeling  he  would  a 
I  morning,  he  did.  He 
made  no  pretence  of  having  any  motive  than 
the  one  which  prompted  him.    He  raised  his 
hat  and  smiled,  and  Elsa  smiled  back 
"How  do  you  do.  Mr   Leigh."  she 
him 

He  seemed  surprised  that  she  had 
his  identity     He  hadn't  known  that 

'hiight  of  you  all  last  evening."  said  he 
"Cent  get  you  out  of  my  mind    At  what 
do  re* j  lunch  V 
'hanks    I  dnet  lunrh     Im  a  one-woman 
iffMir.^.r        WV,e„    I    «-*;k    mat    :hro«,*h  the 

'Wit  Inline**  is  suspended.  So  I  have  a  snack 
in  here.  Wont  you  be  my  guest?" 


This  was  Cranston  Leigh!  And  he 
was   hooked   up   with   that  dizzy 


"Will  I?"   Rather  be  than  gorge  myself  at 
the  Rltz  without  you  " 
"You  lose  no  time,  do  you.  Mr.  Leigh  7" 

/  Never  Flirt*  <l 

"Mow — don't  get  me  wrong,  and  don't  take 
offence.    I  never  flirt.     I  have  no 
technique.  I  don't  see  why  one  shouldn't  come 
right  out  with  such  things— Im  goofy  about 

you." 

"Is— U  that  the  way  you  talked  to  Miss 
Brooker?" 

-Oh.  Olad— known  her  all  mf  life,  so  to  say. 1 

"I  see— she  wasn't  a—  h  m— pickup?" 

"Oh.  stop.  Neither  is  this." 

"You  said  it,  big  boy.  But  it  Isn't  exactly 
proper,  is  it?  Here  I  am.  in  my  own  little 
shop,  can't  get  out.  wouldn't  dare  yell  for  the 
police,  and  you  walk  your  six  feet  of  beautiful 
manhood  In  here  and  have  me  boxed,  help- 
less, defenceless— and  tell  me  you're  goofy 
about  me."  « 

"Sure.  Oh.  baby— how  can  anybody  be  as 
pretty  as  you— and  live!" 

"You  seem  to  be  In  good  health,  yourself  " 

"What  are  your  principal  indoor  and  outdoor 
amusements.  Utile  one?  I'm  going  to  take 
charge  of  a  few  of  them." 

"Chaperoned  by  Miss  Brooker?" 

"Don't  be  a  child,  child.  She  d  poison  your 
highball  and  put  ground  glass  in  your  chow 
meln.   She's  a  wicked  redhead,  that  queen." 

"Well,  then,  what  becomes  of  her?" 

"Oh.  she  knows  her  way  about  8he  won't 
languish  lonesomely  or  gnash  her  teeth  in  de- 
spair. If  I  cut  an  evening  or  so  out  of  her  life 
now  and  again." 

"I  see.  I'm  to  understudy  her  for  your  di- 
version while  she  gets  her  night  out." 

"You  put  it  rather  bluntly,  but  that  *  about 
the  layout." 

"The  layout's  out." 

Old-Style  Goody-Goody 

*«QH,.you  aren't  going  to  hand  me  the  old- 
style  goody-goody,  are  you?  Everyone 
knows  Glad  and  1  are  engaged  I  would  have 
told  you  If  you  hadn't  beat  me  to  the  lead  But 
why  should  that  Interfere  with  our  spending 
a  few  hours  at  play?" 

Elsa  wasn  t  angry     She  couldn't  be.  She 
was  in  love  with  Leigh     She  had  scarcely 
nosed  an  eye  since  she  had  first  seen  him. 
But  she  shook  her  head. 
-Cant  be  done.'  she  ruled.    "I  don't  think 
rm  archaic  in  my  notion*.    But  this  is  a  bit 
Handsome." 

what  can  we  do  about  it?  I'm  silly 
about  you.  Oreat  grief-  you  dont 
to  give  Glad  the  gate,  and  cause  a 
Just  because  I'm  unlucky  enough  to  be  en- 
gaged and  autarky  enough  to  have  seen  you?" 

"It  is  very  sad.  But  I  have  my  own  little  life 
to  liv«.  too  What's  going  to  be  the  finish  of 
the  cute  young  plan  that  trips  so  merrily 
from  the  up  of  your  blue-blooded  tongue" 

"Oh.  there  s  no  harm.  I'll  get  over  it.  1  sup- 
pose, In  time,  and  then  we  11  be  back  in  statu 
quo  ■ 

"Not  litUe  Elaa.   IT!  newer  be  in  statu  quo  as 

0^  one  that's  hit 

-What?  You 
like  me  too?" 

Like  you?    Man.  I'm  crazy  for  your 

"Well.  Ill  be— of  all  things — I — " 


"And  I'm  not  engaged.  This  is  my  first 
time  I've  read  about  this  thing,  seen  it  acted, 
heard  It  in  every  phase  and  manifestation,  but 
this  is  my  maiden  contact  with  it— and  its 
nothing  like  what  I  imagined." 

"Better?" 

"Par  better-and  far  worse!" 

"Whew!  Say.  babes,  this  Is  serious.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  It?" 

"8uffer.  fight,  and.  I  hope— forget." 

"I  hate  to  suffer.  I  don't  want  to  fight,  and 
I  cant  forget.  Why  not  take  just  the  opposite 
way— you  love  me.  I  love  you-let's  Jove  each 
other— now— and  how!" 

Downcast  Eyes 

ITLSA  stood,  contemplating,  her  eyes  down- 
cast.  A  battle  was  raging  in  her  mind 
and  a  storm  was  beating  in  her  breast.  She 
was  no  prude.  A  self-respecting,  free -swing- 
ing, self-made  girl,  she  owed  nothing  to  any- 
one but  herself  Her  life  was  hers  to  do  with 
as  she  elected— she  could  wreck  it  or  even  end 


It.  as  her  Judgment  or  MM  her  whim  guided 
her. 

She  was  an  orphan. 

No  mother  to  guide  her— or  to  nag  her, 
either.  • 

Whatever  she  might  do.  there  would  be  none 
to  recriminate,  few  even  to  criticize.  Her 
brother,  the  only  blood  kin  she  knew,  was 
younger,  and  he  was  usually  and  was  never 
really  close  to  her. 

As  for  that  ancient  bugaboo,  "what  peopk 
might  say."— well,  what  difference  what  they 
said?  If  the  few  friends  she  mingled  with 
turned  against  her  they  wouldn't  be  missed 
much.  Her  customers  would  never  bother. 
Moat  of  them  were  none  too  good,  themselves, 
and  all  of  them  would  rather  have  bought 
bargains  from  a  girl  with  a  cloud  over  her 
name  than  poor  selections  from  a  saint. 

After  all.  wasn't  a  whole  lot  of  the  tradi- 
tional horror  of  the  unconventional  Just  super- 
stitious poppycock?  And.  If  It  wasn't,  how  far 
j-hould  it  be  allowed  to  count  against  so  ec- 


statls  a  factor  as  love-glorious,  reverberating 
love? 

She  gravitated  in  a  world  of  loose  liaisons 
not  dignified  even  with  the  gracious  blessing 
of  that  word  And  those  women  seemed  to 
enjoy  life,  and  no  lightning  bolts  came  down 
from  above  to  Strike  them,  and  no  one  threw 
rocks  at  them. 

Would  Think  Tirice 
J_JAD  any  other  man*  In  the  world  attempted 
to  make  such  a  suggestion  as  Leigh  had 
ventured,  even  though  no  actual  sin  was  con- 
templated, she  would  have  never  let  him  finish 
it.  But  she  was  In  the  grip  of  her  first  great 
infatuation.  It  dizzied  her.  Not  only  was  she 
madly  captivated,  but  he  was  Cranston 
Leigh  A  girl  would  think  taiee  before  ahe 
dismissed  him,  even  If  he  did  not  "register" 
with  her. 

She  stood  there  for  several  minutes,  as  the 
myriad  ramifications  zigzagged  through  her 


Tell  you  what  111  do.  man."  she  said,  when 
she  at  last  turned  back  to  him     ill  risk  it  M 

an  experiment-see  you  tonight    Well  give  It 
a  whirl  once.'' 
"Pine!" 

And  they  set  a  time  and  a  meeting  place, 
and  he  left. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  customer* 
why  the  steel-trap  saleswoman  fum- 
abstractedly  and  at 


At  half-past  eight  Leigh  In  his  snappy  Utile 
coupe,  blew  the  horn  before  the  house  wher; 
Elsa  lived,  and  she  tripped  down,  modestly  but 
perfectly  clad,  and  Joined  him.  They  said 
little  until  the  car  reached  the  open  roads. 

"I've  given  this  a  lot  of  thought  since  we 
parted,  ahe  began  "Of  course.  I'm  not  exact- 
ly In  a  mental  frame  where  I  can  do  coherent 
and  logical  analyzing.    But  I've  thought  of 


"I've  decided.  I've  decided  to  let  you  have 
your  own  way." 

"What  do  you  mean— which  way— what 
way?" 

"Any  way.   I  m  youra!" 

"You-  wait  a  minute.  You  take  my  breath 
awa> 

"You've  heard  it— all  of  it.  There  were  only 
two  things  I  could  say  to  you— yes.  or  no.  If 
I  said  no.  It  would  mean  nothing;  if  I  said  yea. 
it  would  mean  everything.  The  decision  was 
more  important  than  aU  the  other  problems 
in  my  whole  life  rolled  together. 

A  Good  Girl 

««IHAVE  been  a  good  girl  In  every  sense  of 
that  word.  There  Is  no  wanton  streak 
In  me.  I  have  a  conscience,  religious  convic- 
tions, social  scruples,  some  horse  sense  and  a 
lot  of  pride. 

"But  I  an\.tn  love.  It  came  over  me  like  a 
cloudburst,  and  it  drowned  out  all  other  con- 
siderations. So  I  decided  to  say  yes — and  as 
you  get  to  know  me  better,  you  will  learn  that 
I  am  no  piker." 

Leigh  sat,  silent,  and  drove  furiously. 

When  he  spoke,  he  said: 

"No!  You,  who  have  so  much  to  give,  give 
it  freely,  fully  and  without  reserve.  I.  who 
have  so  little  to  give,  can  t  accept  1L  If  you'd 
made  me  fight  for  It.  or  lie  for  it,  or  scheme 
for  it.  I  would  have  had  the  game.  It  s  one 
thing  to  hunt  and  another  to  Just  kuT" 

She  sighed. 

*Tm  sorry.  I'm  not  sorry  I  told  you.  I 
mean  it  any  time  you  want  to  take  up  the 
option.  Tm  sorry  that  you  cant  see  your  way 
to  it.  I  love  you  very,  very  much.  No  sacrifice 
could  be  too  much  for  me  to  make  for  you." 

"Elsa.  honey,  you're  the  sweetest,  the  finest, 
the  squares t! 

"And  111  make  you  a  new  and  amended 
proposition. 

"You  want  to  give  me  all  you  have.  You 
know  I  am  to  marry  another  woman.  I  burst 
into  your  serene  life  and  stood  It  on  end.  upset 
your  whole  scheme  of  living  and  thinking  and 
feeling,  destroyed  the  standard*  you  have  in- 
herited and  cherished  and  served— and  you  ask 
nothing  and  give  everything  " 

"Prom  my  heart,  and  with  my  heart — yes!" 

"Then,  sweetheart,  listen. 

"When  I  left  you  this  morning.  I  went  to 
Glad's.  She  and  I  have  been  having  it  for 
weeks.  We  get  along  like  a  couple  of  strange 
bulldogs  always.  I  put  it  up  to  her  cold  lur- 
key-that  we  were  mlsmated  and  would  never 
click  off  anything  but  a  horrible  bust.  She 
agreed  with  me  and  trumped  me.  So  we  called 
the  whole  foolishness  off." 

"I  am  free  to  marry  you.  Elsa.  Bo  I.  too, 
can  offer  you  everything  I  have— and  now  X 
have  everything  I  wanted  your  answer  first. 
I  know  I  love  you.  and  how  much;  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  you  loved  me.  and  how  much  I  am 
sure  enough    Babes— will  you  marry  me?" 

"I  told  you."  she  whispered,  "there  is  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  for  you." 


Plan  Made  for  Another  Dcseent  on  Famous  Cocas  Island 


By  CAPT.  D  BERNARD,  in  Dally  Mirror 

BEPORE  I  took  my  mate's  ticket  I  was 
full  to  the  back  teeth  with  treasure 
romance.  Today  I  still  have  the 
disease  I  could  put  down  roughly  on  a  chart 
where  all  the  authenticated  world  treasures 
have  sunk.  Some  have  been  recovered;  many 
remain  to  titillate  the  Imagination  of  old  and 
young  Some  are  Just  wrecks;  some  pirate 
hoards. 

There  are  some  partly  disclosed  caches  of 
wealth  This  is  one.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
ihe  pirate  hoards  on  Cocas,  the  treasure  of 
Benito  Bonito.  the  Italian  pirate,  whose 
annals  are  more  replete  with  ruthless  deeds 
than  any  others  of  the  pirate  confederacies 

The  portion  of  the  Island  of  Cocas  where  the 
UMMlt  is  assumed  to  be  burled  has  gone 
under  in  coast  erosion,  and  a  long  stretch  of 
the  beach  Is  now  under  shallow  water. 

Of  the  many  expeditions  made  to  the  Island 
none  suspected  the  real  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment A  shipmaster  and  his  wife  lived  for  a 
long  period  on  Cocas  In  the  hope  of  unearth- 
ing the  gold  and  Jewels  Then  the  chief 
officer  of  a  British  ship  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing as  much  as  he  could  carry  on  his 
without  raising  the  suspicions  of  his 
The  stuff  la  there  all  right.  But  who  win 
find  It? 

In  pre-war  days  I  was  shipmates  with  a 
Scotsman—  Mad n tosh —who  had  been  navi- 
gating officer  on  a  large  yacht  chartered  by 
two  London  maiden  ladles  to  seek  the  Cocas 
treasure. 

"We  spent  ten  month*  on  Cocas.   Mac  mid 
the  mea*   "and  after  burning  a  fortune  and 
MH0|      *    n%,  the  ladies  said  that  the  m 
pedltton  was  well  worth  M  >     Wh»-  they 
had  lost  in  money  they  had  gained  In 
They  were  as  fit  aa  a  healt 
could  make  them 

We  had  an  abundant*  of  f  >vi  *nd  worked 
to  a  regular  routine    We  0MM  it  -» 
every  day  in  the  wwa 


We  discovered  several  caves  under  the  sea 
cliffs,  and  I  feel  certain  that  It  was  in  one 
of  these  that  Captain  Pred  Thompson,  of  the 
Mary  Dyer,  hid  when  he  was  being  sought 
for  by  the  search  party  from  the  Peruvian 
warship." 

The  Captain  Pred  Thompson,  to  whom 
"Mac"  referred,  was  the  confidential  servant 
of  Bonito  the  Pirate.   This  Is  the  story: 

Bonito  had  long  pursued  a  bloody  course  to- 
wards grea4,  weath.  and  had  from  time  to  time 
deposited  his  gains  on  the  Cocas  Then  came 
his  fall— like  that  of  Teach  and  Black  beard. 

After  Bonito  had  put  the  crew  of  a  Spanish 
ship  to  the  sword  there  were  horrible  scenes 
when  the  women  were  molested.  A  priest  at- 
tempted to  Intervene,  but  he  was  brutally 
stabbed.  As  he  lay  dying  he  called  down  a 
curse  on  Bonito  He  prayed  that  neither  the 
pirate  nor  his  treasure  should  give  him  bene- 
fit, nor  should  the  greed  of  gold  be  advantage 
to  anyone  through  whose  hands  it  passed 

Prom  that  time  onward  the  luck  of  Bonito 
changed  Better  had  he  not  taken  the 
treasure  chest  from  the  Spanish  ship  Mlel  de 
Luna  The  amount  was  so  great  that  the 
crew  of  the  pirate  ship  went  wild  at  the  sight 
of  so  much  plunder  They  planned  to  murder 
Bonito.  and  would  have  succeeded  had  It  not 
been  for  Pred  Thompson,  a  young  English  boy 
— taken  from  a  British  ship  which  the  pirate 
raided  and  sank-  who  was  spared  to  act  as 
Benito's  servant 

Thompson  was  sent  forward  to  spy  on  the 
crew  The  pirate  shlpjsailad  on.  to  the  Cocas, 
and  Bonito  added  th%  huge  plunder  to  his 
hidden  hoard.  After  the  had  buried 
treasure  ivmito  called  Vtogether  his 


the  masts  were  carried  away  Under  Jury  rig, 
she  limped  into  Valparaiso,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  off  the  Plaza,  where  her  unexpected 
arrival  put  the  port  authorities  on  their  guard. 

Bonito  was  caught  and  swung  high  and  dry 
in  Valparaiso  Harbor. 

Thompson,  the  boy.  followed  the  sea  until 
he  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to  obtain 
command,  and  his  brig.  Mary  Dyer,  under  the 
British  flag,  was  a  favorite  ship  Had  not  a 
revolution  broken  out  at  Lima  when  his  ship 
lay  at  Callao.  the  port  of  the  city,  a  different 
history  of  Cocas  might  have  been  written. 

The  refugees  and  the  authorities  of 
treasury  selected  the  Mary  Dyer  and 
trusted  commander  to  safeguard  the 
treasures  and  plate  of  the  churches.  A  stream 
of  pack  mules,  guarded  by  soldier  a.  brought 
the  major  portion  of  the  city's  wealth  and  had 
It  stowed  under  hatches  Then,  to  make  more 
certain  of  its  safety,  they  asked  Thompson  to 
take  it  and  anchor  his  ship  out  of 


the 
her 


The  wealth  under  the  hatches  of  the  Mary 
Dyer  disturbed  his  mind.  He  thought  of  the 
plunder  burled  at  Cocas,  which  he  alone  knew 
of.  U  he  could  bury  Peru's  treasure  there  also 
he  would  be  the  richest  man  In  the  world 

He  fell  a  victim  of  greed,  and  when  night 
closed  down  and  a  favored  breeze  blew  off  the 
land,  he  ordered  the  cable  to  be  quietly  slipped 


a  shipwrecked  mariner,  and  lived  to  serve  on 
western  ocean  ships  sailing  from  Liverpool  He 
died  while  planning  with  a  mate  named 
Walter  Keating  to  lift  the  treasure  Keating 
afterwards  visited  Coras  and  found  that  his 
crew  had  planned  to  murder  him.  seise  the 
treasure,  and  take  the  ship  to  the  Pljte.  or 
"pretty  girl  islands."  as  they  were  termed 

He  secreted  doubloons  to  the  value  of  £3.000 
on  his  person,  and  returned  home.  Then  In 
IMS  he  induced  a  Captain  Johnstone,  of  the 
Oauntlet.  to  go  to  the  island  They  filled  a 
canvas  kit  bag  with  as  many  Jewel*  from 
Bonito*  hoard  as  they  could  carry  between 
them,  and  they  got  undersell  When  a  few 
yards  from  the  beach  a  squall  upset  the  boat 
and  the  trove  was  lost 

The  curse  put  on  the  treasure  by  the 
!ah  priest  was  recalled,  and  the  treasui 
abandoned  after  two  men  had  nearly  lost 
their  Uvea  The  third  time  Keating  tough t 
the  treasure  was  with  Captain  Hackett  in 
Ittl  They  both  took  fever  and  died  before 
they  could  unearth  the  pirate  *  hoard    It  has 


He  had  completed  twirytng  the  third 
tatti  Of  Umm     when  the  Peruvian 
into  toe 
the  pirate.  There 
hand-to-hand   fight,   and   the   crew   of  the 
Mary  Dyer  were  overpowered    It  was  f< 
that  the  most  valuable  apotl  had  been 
|  NMl    r>«rty  seat  ashore  failed  to  find 

m  a  oave 


Treasure  Trove—  Pieces  of  Eight  I  The  search 
for  treasure  can  never  be  shorn  of  Its  romane* 
Today  a  ship  is  being  shaped  by  an  American 
millionaire  to  recover  the  treasure  of  the  ro- 
Island  The  ship  will  be  fitted 
hip  hi.  been  fitted  before:  It 
deep-water  diving  apparatus,  electric 
•earchiights  and  a  hundred  "gad- 
gets'' which  all  earlier  treasure  trove  ships 
and  through  the  lack  of 


A  Jork+y'M  End 


la'ajv  died  tn 
'be  stall  of  his  favorite  horse  m  RgflMtwa 
the  horse  lost  a  rare  was  supposedly  aged  io« 
and  had  been  a  Jockey  before  the  Men  "a.;: 
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The  Beach  of  Terror 


By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

Illustrated  by  HUGH  HUTTON 


I 


>  Blade*,  the  young  new  trader  it 
■Minilil  aa  if  the  men  of  Yela  were 
•warming  like  file*  or  bee.  They 
milled,  whirling  around  In  capricious  circles 
that  had  now  one  centre,  now  another,  they 
•wept  in  dancing  crowd*  from  end  to  end  of 
the  beach,  tliey  seemed  without  sense,  without 
reason  In  their  behavior,  and  yet— 

Vet  there  was  purpose  in  those  dark  faces. 
The  eyes,  deep-set  like  a  bison  s,  beneath  over- 
hanging brows,  the  cruel,  clever  mouths, 
showed  none  of  the  usual  dance  intoxication 
with  which  Blades,  In  his  few  weeks'  stay,  was 
already  familia. .  The  men  of  Yela  today  knew 
what  they  were  about,  and  they  were  certainly 
about  something. 
What? 

When  you  have  risked  your  life  to  go  trading 
on  the  last,  loneliest  island  outlying  the  long 
tall  of  Papua,  you  do  not  pass  unnoticed  any 
peculiar  action  on  the  part  of  the  lively  sav- 
ages among  whom  your  lot  Is  cast  True,  you 
are  the  source  of  tobacco,  the  fount  from  which 
flow  calico,  tinned  salmon,  kerosene,  toma- 
hawks, adzes,  and  knives,  and  you  are  there- 
fore sale — as  a  general  rule.  But  all  rules 
have  their  exceptions.  Blades  that  day  began 
to  wonder  whether  an  exception  might  not  be 
about  to  occur 

Since  the  day  when  he  ran  in  beneath  the 
dark  tower  of  Yela  alone  with  his  island  crew, 
his  stores,  and  his  high  adventure.  Richard 
Blades,  twenty-six.  aforetime  senior  clerk  of  a 
Sydney  real  estate  firm,  had  known  delights— 
intoxicating,  burning  delights— of  whose  very 
existence  he  had  never  before  had  so  much  as 
a  suspicion.  # 

People  Antagonized 
TT  was  worth  antagonizing  your  people,  who 
1  thought  that  going  to  the  Islands  was 
going  to  the  devil.  It  was  worth  losing  your 
chance  of  a  Junior  partnership  It  was  worth 
the  madness  of  spending  all  of  the  only  legacy 
you  had  ever  had.  or  ever  would  have,  at  a 
single  blow.  Worth  it  all  to  be  so  supremely 
your  own  master  free  beyond  all  wildest 
dreams  of  freedom,  alone  In  hundreds  of  miles 
of  sea,  amid  beauty  and  wonder  unlmaglned. 
with  your  brown  thatched  hut  and  your  palms 
and  your  boat— pioneer,  adventurer,  king  of 
your  little  world. 

The  Yela  men  had  been  pretty  decent,  on 
the  whole.  They  hadn't  had  a  trader  there 
since  they  killed  the  last  one  years  ago— an 
impulsive  acv  bitterly  regretted,  because  the 
far-off  god  called  "Govamen"  had  woke  up. 
sent  a  man-of-war,  and  smashed  their  villages. 

Blade*,  coming  up  In  a  cranky  ketch  from 
Samaral.  had  been  quite  welcome.  They  let 
him  build  his  hut  on  the  beach;  they  sold  him 
food,  brought  cocoanuts.  and  became  very 
anxious  to  know  where,  what,  and  how  much 
his  trade  goods  might  be. 

But  Blades,  warned  beforehand,  had  not 
brought  them— yet.  He  had  only  enough  to 
buy  food  with.  The  ketch  was  to  call  again, 
bringing  the  stores  that  he  had  been  Just  able 
to  buy  with  the  last  squeezed  out  drops  of  his 
legacy    Not  much,  but  enough  to  make  a  start. 

All  his  chances  In  life  now,  such  as  they 
were.  If  he  failed  to  make  good  as  a  trader 
here  on  lonely  Yela.  well— he  had  kept  back 
a  little,  which  would  take  him  to  Sydney 
again,  to  the  office  again  it  hey  would  give 
him  another  chance)  to  the  morning  ferry  up 
from  Moaman,  with  the  sun-gilt  waves  racing 
in  from  Sydney  Heads  behind,  and  the  dust- 
swept  city  opening  out  before.  To  Heather 
Wilson,  his  one-tune  flnacee.  who  had  thrown 
him  over  for  a  naval  officer,  lost  the  officer, 
and  expressed  herself  ready  to  take  or  be 
taken  gack. 

Heather  would  take  him.  The  office  would 
take  him  -Blades  was  a  born  salesman.  Syd- 
ney would  take  him.  hold  him.  never  to  let 
him  go  again. 

i  npra  Ran  High 

A  LL-  if  he  failed  on  Yela.  It  would  be  safe 
to  bring  his  goods  along  soon  Yela  was 
crowded  with  cocoanuts.  Copra  ran  high  at 
Samaral  that  year  He'd  make.  not.  a  fortune, 
but  enough  to  start  his  own  plantation  In  a 
year  or  two.   And  he  would  go  on  being  a  king 

Thus  Blades  with  his  dream.  But  there  was 
much  unworded.  not  to  be  told.  In  that  dream, 
things  to  do  with  high  mountains  belted  in 
mist;  golden  birds  and  green  and  blue  butter- 
flies, orchids  pale  as  ice -flowers  on  a  window 
pane;  deeps,  below  overhanging  hills,  where 
lint-white  cockatoos  soared  screaming,  reflect- 
ed in  the  agate-colored  water:  and  long, 
bright,  moving  flaws,  like  cracks  In  a  crystal. 
«ahowed  where  mysterious  beasts  of  the  sub- 
marine world  went  viewless  by.  There  were 
times  when  It  almost  shocked  him  to  think  of 
It  all.  he  liked  It  so 

Thus,  when  he  saw  the  muling  of  the  men 
on  the  beach,  and  seriled  rather  than  knew 
that  it  portended  trouble  of  some  kind,  he  was 
as  much  concerned  for  the  prospects  of  his 
possible  trading  as  for  any  risk  to  himself 
Indeed,  (hat  last  did  not  seem  to  matter- 
much 

The  ketch  was  due  again  any  time  now. 
anth  the  calico,  the  kerosene  mouth  organs, 
knives,  tomahawks,  adzes,  CHsftaws  boxes,  to- 
bacco, and  tinned  salmon. 

If  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Yela  men. 
U  would  be  safe  to  land  these;  to  start  real 
work  straight  away,  without  fear  that  he  would 
be  made  the  central  figure  in  one  of  the 
•strangling  parties  that  were  and  still  are  a 
notable  part  of  Yela  life  But.  if  he  got  into 
trouble  with  the  island  folk  <and  how  hard  it 
was  to  keep  out  of  trouble  by  this  time,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  It  but  to  take  his  goods 
and  himself  back  to  Samaral.  save  his  neck, 
and  abandon  the  Island  dream. 

This  wasn't  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  unexplotted  fields  were  a*  com- 
mon as  shells  about  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
world  Blades  knew  that  for  him  It  wi 
ably  Yela  or  nothing 


Mbh  had  been  squatting  on  the  sand,  work- 
ing a  native  bow  drill  upon  the  beginnings  of 
a  clamshell  bracelet,  until  the  milling  began 
Then  he  had  risen  and  melted  into  the  trader's 

hut. 

Blades,  looking  after  him.  saw  that  Mbh  had 
closed  the  door.  It  gave  him  an  odd.  creepy 
feeling  down  .the  spine. 

Nevertheless,  he  stood  his  ground  He  knew 
that  these  athletic  fellows  rho  haunted  the 
beach  and  the  hills,  who  never  carried  weapons 
of  any  kind,  who  dressed  in  I  dozen  loops  of 
pandanus  rope  and  a  smear  of  red  clay,  were 
the  most  expert,  the  most  determined  mur- 
derers in  the  whole  Pacific  world  A  man  was 
not  a  man.  among  the  Yela  folk,  till  he  had 
killed 

Strange  to  say.  he  rather  liked  the  Yela 
men.  They  were  funny  beggars;  they  enjoyed 
a  Joke  they  were  hard  workers  in  their  way. 
and  he  suspected  them  of  possessing  plenty  of 
unexplotted  brain  power  As  for  the  murder- 
ing, all  savages  did  It;  all  of  them  had  to  be 
taught  He  thought  he  might  do  a  bit  of 
teachmg   .   .  . 

But  this  queer  ceremony  on  the  beach— 
what  did  II  mean  and  whither  was  It  leading? 

'  Mbh"'  he  called  cautiously. 

'  Yeaair?"  came  from  withjn  the  hut 

"What  name  this  feller  makem?" 

"Him  makem  dance  belong  big -feller  man  he 
die." 

"Ho.  chlef'i  funeral!''  said  Blades  to  him- 
self.  Then  to  Mbh.  "What  lor  he  too  much 
run-about?" 

The  Yela  men  were  circling  and  milling 
more  than  ever.  Each  eyed  the  others  fiercely, 
yet  with  something  very  like  terror  A  com- 
mon antagonism,  a  common  dread,  seemed  to 
possess  them,  and  plainly  they  were  waiting 
for  something. 

Mbh  had  not  answered.  Blaoes  repeated  his 
question.  Prom  the  back  of  the  hut,  outside 
apparently,  and  ascending  the  cliff,  came  down 
a  brief  reply. 

"Altogether  him  look  for  someone  him  kill." 

Then  there  was  a  faint  sound  of  scrambling, 
and  of  Mbh  no  more. 

With  a  cold  shock.  Richard  Blades  realized 
the  truth  It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
man-hunt  that  follows  a  chief's  death:  the 
hunt  that— like  all  other  hunts— gives  the  In- 
tended victim  a  chance,  in  order  to  secure 
good  sport.  Blades  knew  of  it.  He  knew  that, 
once  started,  the  hunt  would  follow  relentless- 
ly over  mountain  and  gorge,  through  torrent 
and  through  Jungle,  for  days.  If  need  be.  until 
at  last  the  man  was  caught  and  the  five  exe- 
cutioners closed  around  him. 

Only  lion  Seeded 

(~)NLY  the  hare  was  needed  to  begin;  and 
no  one— yet— knew  whom  the  hare 
would  be.  That  was  as  it  happened. 

Hence  the  whirling,  the  milling,  the  con- 
tinual clotting  of  the  crowd,  for  a  moment, 
around  some  man.  who  succeeded— Heaven 
and  his  need  alone  knew  how!— in  diverting 
the  stream  of  death,  making  himself  part  of  the 
stream,  and  setting  it  toward  another  victim. 
Not  yet  had  the  unmistakable  choice  fallen; 
but  soon,  surely  soon,  it  would — 

By  Heaven.  H  had  fallen!  Blades  felt  sick 
when  he  saw  the  crowd  whirl  closer  and  closer 
around  one  common  centre,  like  bees  that  have 
found  their  queen.  Saw  the  fierce  boiling  up 
that  ensued,  as  the  victim  made  one  last  strug- 
gle against  his  hideous  lit.    Saw— worse  than 


on  a  repair  of  the  corduroy  floor,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  an  overturned  case  of  goods- 
It  was  an  excellent  floor.   Blades,  warned  by 

Ktniaral  '.    .>:  •  . .'.  „-  Miat     .  me 

with  the  true  native  floor  of  springy  palm 
slips  single-layered,  had  made  this  one  triple 
stringers  of  hard  wood,  joists  of  palm  spilt 
large,  flooring  of  fine  split  palm,  laid  as  even 
an  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  It  made  a  thick 
layer  eighteen  Inches  through,  and  Blades  was 
proud  of  It. 


way  off 


II 


He/miring  Floor 

E  got  to  work  removing  the  damaged  sec- 
tion Flooring  and  Joists  were  cracked, 
but  the  stringers  were  intact  Between  them, 
as  he  lilted  away  the  broken  pieces,  showed  a 
narrow,  grave-like  space.  Blades,  chin  In 
hand,  studied  It  for  a  minui- 


For  a  moment  the  two  looked' at 
motionless.   The  se 
[B  ihe  forest  a  white 
> l 1  an<:   -  re«:u»-<i 

"Something  moving  about."  thought,  one  half 
of  Blades  mind,  the  other  half  was  fixed  on 
■  h.-  Kiel 

He  saw  her  stretch  one  arm  out  and  point 
with  it  twice— once  to  the  forest,  and  once  at 
Blade  s  own  hut.  Then  the  cockatoo  screeched 
again,  and  Blades  turned  his  head  to  look. 
When  he  turned  it  back  again,  there  was  no 
girl. 

Visions  in  the  Mfihl 

XT OT  at  all  certain  that  he  had  not  dreamed 
^  her  -for  Richard  Blades  knew  well  the 
visions  that  come  to  a  lonely  man  -  he  lowered 
his  lantern  and  closed  the  door. 


They  wrambled  about  beneath  the  hut 
knew  that  it  would  not  take  much  to 
the  suspicious  sttention  of  these  human 
—a  broken  end  of  bamboo  hanging  down, 
bulge  in  the  floortng- 

Pack  Called  Off 

IT  seemed  an  hour -it  could  not  have 

a    — -    -  MU_  minnfM — hefnr*  the  1 


more  than  five  minutes— before  the 
of  the  pack  called  off  his  mates  They  massed 
themselves  together  In  front  of  the  hut.  and 
Mbh.  driven  on  from  behind,  advanced. 

"Him  want  to  savvy."  said  Mbh.  "you  bin 
see-etn  this  man?" 

••No,"  answered  Blades,  without  hesitation 
-Him  talk."  said  Mbh  agreeably,  suppose 
you  see-em  this  man.  no  tell,  him  makem  one" 
—something  unpronounceable— "belong  you." 
Without    doubt,    the    something  unpro- 


A  shadow  fell  in  the  open  doorway.    The  shape  of  it  told  him  what  he  was  going  to  see  before  he  lifted  his  head.    Tnrna  stood  there. 


"Not  a  bad  idea."  he  said,  talking  to  him- 
self, as  solitary  men  will  do. 

He  got  a  few  pieces  of  sawn  timber  from  the 
broken  case,  and  nailed  them  between  the 
stringers,  making  a  kind  of  long,  shallow  box 
below  Ihe  floor  He  took  his  reserve  of  stick 
tobacco— the  gold  of  the  islands— and  stowed 
it  In  the  box.  % 

"Good."  he  said,  replacing  the  section  of 
black  palm,  laced  together  and  repaired. 

Richard  Blades  could  not  rest  that  night. 
Two  things  oppressed  htm.  One  was  the 
thought  of  the  hunt  One  couldn't  sleep  with 
that  in  one  s  mind.  Nor  could  one  even  lie 
down,  obsessed  unreasonably,  as  Blades  was 


)       (  *Qmd  MM 

H  had  acquired  a  sort  of  servant— a  youth 
to  Tagula.  twenty  miles 
away,  met  with  miners,  and  learned  a  bit  of 
Pidgin  English    The  youth  was  called  Mbh.  as 

It  out 


Blades  perceived  that,  without  any  warning,  he  was  being  called  upon  lo  make  a  choice  between 

another  man's  life  and  his  own. 


all— the  crowd  part,  letting  the  "hair"  of  the 
hunt  get  clear  away,  the  while  they  gave 
tongue  to  a  roaring,  brassy  «mg 

Some  weeks  ago  he  would  have  tried  to  beat 
off  the  crowd— save  the  hare  from  them  some- 
how   Now  he  knew  better 

He  could  not  look  on  He  knew  without 
looking  that  the  hare  had  tocn  away  into  the 
climbing  forests;  that  the  hounds,  consciously 
delaying,  were  beginning  to  trot  leisurely  along 
the  beach,  silent  now,  exactly  as  animal 
hounds  are  when  they  get  down  to  their  work 
He  let  them  pass  by.  and  went  Into  his  but 

Mbh  was  gone.  The  afternoon  sun  gilded 
the  floor.  The  as*  lisped  on  the  sand  a  little 
way  outside  Blades,  hearing  that  sound,  real- 
ized his  utter  isolation,  the  distances,  the  seat 
that  lay  between  him  and  his  kind. 
Night  came.  He  got  himself  a  meal,  lit  the 
and.  by  way  of  occupation,  set  to  work 


by  the  conviction  that 
near  the  hut 

He  had  not  heard  a  sound,  save  indefinite 
rustlings  He  had  looked  out,  and  seen 
nothing,  twice  Now  he  took  his  lantern  and 
went  to  the  door  a  third  tune 
He  swung  the  lantern  high  over  his  head 
He  had  half-expected  to  catch  sight  of  the 
TugiUve.  Not  knowing  whether  the  fellow 
might  not  double  back  hares,  human  or  ani- 
mal, often  did.  Bat  what  he  saw— If  be  did 
see  It— was  much  more  am  axing 

It  was  the  face  of  a  native  girl  high  up  in 
a  tree  She  seemed  to  stare,  frozen,  in  the 
light  of  the  lantern. 

Her  eyes  were  huge  and  black  and  very 
shining,  like  the  eyes  of  soft,  night- wandering 
creatures — lemurs,  opossums  She  had  the  na- 
tive hair,  full  and  upstanding  in  a  halo  above 
her  face,  but  It  seerae 


Rain  came  thrashing  the  roof  of  his  hut. 
drowning  thought  and  sensation  in  one  cata- 
clysms! roar.  Battered  into  insensibility  he 
slept.  Yet.  through  his  sleep,  the  certainty 
of  an  alien  presence  persisted,  and  woke  him 
up  at  last. 

Light  bad  come,  faintly.  There  was  a  little 
noise  outside— a  faint  whining,  like  that  or  a 
dog  that  had  been  left  out  and  forgotten.  But 
Richard  Blades  had  no  dog. 

He  went  to  the  back  door  Through  a  hole 
in  the  boards  he  looked  out.  Something  was 
crouched  on  the  ground  He  had  to  look  again 
before  he  saw  it  was  a  man 

In  the  forest  the  cockatoos  began  to  scream 
"Ah.  ah!"  they  went.  "Someone  coming.  Ah. 
ah.  ah.  ah— many  people  coming \" 

You  can  trust  the  cockatoos;  Richard  knew 
that.  He  wasted  no  more  time.  The  hare  had 
doubled;  the  hounds  were  after  it.  During  the 
dark  It  had  lain  hidden  Now  daylight  was 
betraying  it.  and  the  hunt  was  up  once  more. 

One  swift  step  took  him  out  of  the  house; 
two  slow,  laboring  steps,  with  a  lift  and  a 
heave,  brought  him  back.  He  laid  the  wretched 
islander  upon  the  floor.  This  had  been  a  man. 
and  a  fine  one.  yesterday.  Today  his  all  but 
naked  body  was  clotted  with  black  mud  and 
red  clay.  He  was  bleeding  from  thorns, 
scratches,  and  rut  by  stones.  Furrows  marred 
brown  cheeks  that  had  been  round  and  young 
last  night.  The  man's  pulse,  faint  and  fast, 
fluttered  like  a  bird  escaping— nearly  escaped. 

Blades  forced  whisky  and  water  Into  the 
creature's  mouth,  and  saw  him  revive,  chok- 
ing a  little.  He  said  something  in  the  snarling 
Yela  tongue. 

"I  understand,  old  man,"  soothingly  replied 
the  trader.  "I  ll  save  you."  But  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  he  could. 

It  was  full  dawn  now  The  shriek  of  the 
cockatoos  wan  growing  frantic  The  hunted 
man  heard  He  began  to  stare  about  the  hut. 
wildly  seeking  covert. 

They're  coming!"  he  panted. 

'Help  HeP 

D LADES  did  not  know  the  Impossible  Yela 
tongue,  but  he  could  translate  that  with- 
out trouble    Also  the  piteous  "Help  me!" 

"The  safe!"  he  thought  remembering  his 
night's  work. 

He  took  up  the  section  of  plaited  flooring 
tossed  out  the  tobacco,  and  motioned  to  the 
Yela  man  to  hide    It  was  the  only  chance. 

The  screeching  of  the  cockatoos  was  almost 
drowned  in  louder  yells  coming  down  from  the 
forested  heights  above  The  hounds  were  com- 
ing now  j  were  surely  near. 

Into  the  hole  went  the  Yela  man  The 
trader  pulled  the  section  of  flooring  into  place, 
drew  the  mat  on  top  of  it.  and  set  the  bfd 
over  all 

It  seemed  scarcely  a  minute  before  the  whole 
house  was  surrounded  by  yelling,  yelping  crea- 
ture* 

Richard  flung  open  the  back  door  No  use 
trying  to  keep  them  out— they  were  on  the 
already  Some  of  them  ran  under  the 
A  round  dozen  burst  into  the  one  room 
that  made  the  home  and  office  of  the  trader 
Among  them,  painted,  wild,  all  but  unrecog- 
nizable, was  Mbh 

against  the  wall,  elgar- 

his  Hps 

I've  done  my  beat."  he  said,  and  watched 
the  hunt    "I  suppose.''  he  thought  "that  rain 
out  the  beggar's  footmarks  and  puz- 


nounceable  meant  "hare"  or  its  equivalent  If 
he  were  concealing  the  victim,  he  might  ex- 
pect to  even  up  things  by  making  a  victim  of 
him   .   .  . 

Blades  perceived  that,  without  any  warning, 
he  was  being  called  upon  to  make  choice 
between  another  man «  life  and  his  own.  It 
surprised  him  a  little;  but  what  surprised  him 
more  was  his  Immediate  certainty  that  there 
could  be  no  choice  but  one. 

"Tell  them  to  go  to  the  deuce."  he  answered 
as  promptly.  Within  himself  something  small 
and  astonished  whispered:  "If  this  is  being  a 
hero,  there  isn't  much  in  it,  after  all." m 

His  indifference  seemed  to  pique  the  Yela 
men.  They  muttered  and  grumbled.  But 
Blades,  who  was  learning  very  fast  in  the 
sharp  school  of  danger,  perceived  that  the 
hunting  look  was  absent  from  their  laces. 
And  Mbh.  greatly  daring  turned  his  head 
away  from  the  crowd  to  send  his  master  n 
secret  signal  he  had  learned  from  white  men 
in  Tagula— a  strange  signal  that  consisted  in 
closing  one  eye  while  you  kept  the  other  open. 

'  They're  only  bluffing."  was  what  the  signal 
said.  It  said  also:  "I  Joined  In  to  save  my 
own  bacon,  but  I  don't  mean  it.  You  nan  rely 
on  me," 

It  occurred  to  Blades  that  he  had  been  a 
hero  for  nothing— If  any  man  ever  Is  a  hero 
for  nothing,  which  Is  a  point  that  would  bear 
elaboration.  He  said.  "Tell  them  to  go  and 
look  somewhere  else." 

Rlood  l  ust  Dying  Out 

\  1 BH   understood,   translated     The  blood 
lust  was  dying  out  in  these  men.  they 
were  exceedingly  tired   and  also  extremely 
hungry 

Mbh.  Blades  said,  give  these  men  the  last 
of  the  biscuits  and  meat,  and  tell  them  to  take 
It  down  to  the  Jaggega  and  eat  it  there.  As 
for  you.  come  In  and  sweep  the  shop,  or  111 
bust  your  head  open." 

"Yesssr."  saluted  the  hunter,   me  coming 

The  Jaggega,  a  circle  of  flat  stones,  lay 
farther  down  the  beach.  Biscuit  and  tinned 
meat  were  not  the  usual  fare  of  those  who 
picknicked  there.  But  yOur  Yela  man  l*.  above 
all  things,  practical  <  which  will  be  his  salva- 
tion one  day  >  being  always  ready  to  take  the 
cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 

The  credit,  In  the  ehape  of  a  very  wretched 
human  being,  lay  underneath  Blade's  floor, 
while  a  score  or  so  of  tired,  disappointed,  and 
utterly  run-out  hunters  devoured  the  cash. 

"Pray  Heaven  that  the  ketch  may  turn  up 
this  week,"  remarked  Blades  to  himself. 

"Yeaslr."  agreed  the  repentant  Mbh.  busy 
raising  dust.  ? 

"You  don  t  understand."  went  on  Blades,  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  himself  talk  "But.  apart 
from  the  stores,  its  full  time  somebody  came 
along  to  keep  me  sane.  I  was  seeing  ghosts 
last  night— things  that  don't  exist.  Lovely 
girts,  my  Mbh.  when  no  girts  were  there." 

Mbh  seemed  to  catch  a  word  he  knew. 

Tnma  she  come,"  be 

"Who  in  the  name  of  the 
la'Tnma?" 


No  Dream 

^  J  BH.  surprisingly,  pointed  to  the  big 

ild 


"You  sound  like  Einstein  When  she  come, 
eh?" 

"Tnma  him  come  thass  lime  altogether  men 
him  go  kal-kal  along  big  dance  " 
"Oh,  there's  a  funeral  dance  on.  Is  there?" 
"Close-up  dance,    agreed  Mbh    "Me  go  " 
"1  wish  you  would. '  muttered  Blades.  "No 
knowing  how  long  the  chap  in  there'll  hold 
out       .   .   What's  Tnma  coming  for?" 

"Look  for  man  belong  him.  Look  every- 
where, makem  blanky  row  " 

"Oh— she's  the  girl  of  the  chap  they  were 
hunting?" 
"Yeaair    Me  go  now." 
"Oo,  and  good  luck  to  you." 
The  hut  was  empty  now,  save  for  Blades  and 
his  unseen  visitor.   Anxious  as  he  was.  he  did 
not  dare  to  make  any  investigation  until  the 
sound  of  the  hunting  party  coming  up  from 
theaJaggega  has  passed  and  died  sway;  until, 
far  distant,  a  noise  .of  shouting  and  hallooing 
proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  funeral 
dance.    Then  he  lifted  the  mat.  pulled  back 
of  flooring,  and  looked  inside 


The  Open  Door 

A SHADOW  fell  Ui  the  open  doorway.  The 
shape  of  it  told  him  what  he  was  going 
to  tee  before  he  lifted  his  head. 

Tnma  stood  there.  Her  hair,  soft  as  feathers, 
shook  in  the  wind  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  cool 
and  beautiful  morning,  a  day,  on  which  to  live 
and  love,  to  count  the  years  ahead. 

The  man  was  dying.  Blades  knew  it  now 
Tnma  knew  It.  Her  little  face  was  yellow  pale 
as  she  crouched  on  the  mats  beside  the  splen- 
did creature  who  had  been  driven  to  death. 
She  rocked  herself  and  whimpered  like  some 
small  furry  thing  that  mourns  in  the  dark  of 
the  forest  at  night. 

Hie  man  on  the  floor  flung  out  his  arms  in 
a  quivering  spasm.  Almost  immediately  they 
sank  and  fell.  His  head  rolled  to  one  side  and 
he  became  very  still.  From  Tnma "s  lover,  love 
and  life  had  passed. 

Blades  left  the  girl  crooning  and  sobbing  an 
the  floor  of  the  hut.  and  went  forth  to  sun 
himself  on  the  beach. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  hut,  Tnma  was 
gone,  and  so  was  the  pitiful  corpse.  By  the 
deep  pressure  of  little  feet  in  the  damp  earth, 
and  the  marks  down  to  the  sea.  Blades  knew 
how  and  whither  the  dead  man  had  departed. 

Some  few  days  later.  Blades,  his  store  half- 
filled  with  new  trade  goods,  went  down  ^he 
beach  to  the  native  village.  He  knew  where 
Tnma  lived  by  this  time;  he  had  learned  a 
good  deal  about  her  from  Mbh.  The  dead 
man.  it  seemed,  though  betrothed,  had  been 
slow  in  paying  up.  Tnma  was  high-priced; 
her  family  counted  on  her  to  moke  them  rich; 
she  would  not  wed  soon. 

"All  the  better."  commented  Blades.  She 
deserved  something  better  than  a  native  She 
was  rare.  fine,  plucky,  as  well  as  pretty.  Mbh 
was  fond  of  her— anyone  could  see  that— but 
she  wasn't  meant  for  Mbh   .   .  . 

H  ait  in  g ! 

J~\UTSIDE  the  hut  wher.;  Tnma  and  her 
^  brothers  lived,  Blades  thought  he  recog- 
nized the  preliminaries  (o  a  feast.  A  band  of 
men  stood  waiting  for  something,  silent,  pa- 
tient, outside.  There  seemed  to  be  a  pig  in  the 
middle  of  It.  fighting  They  were  trussing  it 
up  to  carry  it  away  Suddenly  it  screamed, 
and — It  was  not  a  pig. 

"They're  going  to  kill  her!"  Blades  thought, 
and  leaped  forward. 

Mbh  was  there,  a  face  threv  shades  blacker 
than  usual.  Tnma  was  there,  lying  on  the 
ground,  her  hands  and  feet  tied. 

"What  they  doing?  Blades  demanded 
fiercely. 

•Altogether  this  man  be  buyem  Plenty 
payem.  flenty,"  answered  Mbh. 

"Is  one  of  them  to  marry  her?" 

Mbh  shook  his  head;  uttered  one  native 
word  Blades  knew  it,  and  it  made  hii  blood 
run  cold. 

The  men  had  subscribed  to  pure  ha  <r  liiUe 
Tnma,  were  going  to  live  upon  her  beauty  .  .  . 

Prom  the  fettered  girl  came  a  despairing 
wall.   She  turned  her  head  to  look  at  Blades. 

"Mbh."  said  the  trader,  holding  himself  to- 
gether with  an  immense  effort,  "you  must  talk 
to  her  people  for  me. 

•Tell  them  that  they  are  not  to  do  this.  Tell 
them  that  I  am  rich,  and  I  will  buy  Tnma  for 
far  more  than  these  men  could  give  " 

Mbh  translated. 

The  family  made  answer  after  consultation. 
It  would  take  nothing  less  for  Tnma  than  the 
whole  contents  of  Blade  a  store. 

•Confound  it."  said  Blades,  losing  his  tem- 
per, "what  do  they  reckon  I'm  going  to  live  on, 
and  where  am  I  to  live,  if  they  ruin  me?" 

In  Doubt 

\  /f  BH  explained  that  the  family  didn't  care 
a  curse.  They  recommended  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  quickly. 

Away!  Yes.  If  he  lost  his  goods,  the  goods 
that  stood  between  him  and  an  ignominious 
return  to  town  and  Job.  he  might  as  well  go- 
away  To  buy  the  girl  was  to  lose  the  whole 
life  he  had  planned 

"It's  no  good."  shrieked  the  selfish  little 
spirit  that  lives  hidden  in  all  of  us.  "You 
can  t  do  anything    Where  could  she  go?" 

•Tagula.  twenty  miles  away."  answered 
Blade  s  other  self  Mbh  knows  Tagula:  would 
like  to  go  there  with  her  " 

And  you'd  begsyar  yourself  to  0*  sjjswf" 
"I  don't  want  to;  I  hate  «gj  ,  - 
He  looked  once  moi.  up  and  down  the 
beach.  Before  the  eyes  of  Blades  rose  a  viaion 
of  the  Moaman  ferry  coming  in  to  the  quay— 
the  office  map*  and  the  plans- -the  customers 
He  groaned  "Come  to  the  store. '  he  add  "111 
pay  ror  her.  they  shall  have  what  they  want  ." 

The  family  began  cutting  through  the  strips 
of  bark  that  bound  the  wrists  and  ankles  of 
lit  tie  Tnma  little  Tnma.  who  was  crying 
louder  than  ever— but  this  tlsne  with  Joy. 


"She  stop  last  night."  he 
Then  I  wasn  t  dreaming, 
where  is  »her** 
"By   "n'   by."  answered 
of  the 


mused  the  trader 


will  sell  you  a  plot  in  the 
1/  he  can    Heather,  his 
•rife,  la  a  good  little  soul,  but  extravagant 
As  for  his  dream    ha  v  not  you  and  1  lost 
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STANDING  ....  -»)t.  f„..A  ,.f  fn^  |auni  ,     !  „ 
NichoUs,    coach  of    the    Baliol  crew. 

Ifanr.-I    'iji'ir.    ?••«•    n-epaph<>ne     '        '  ■ 
nx.«*i  .ipon  'w:  eight  -tjurd  Tr*\  fp?i*!n«  up<  r. 
''••'•!r  <«r>  11   hundred    feet,  awav  From 
hand  nariKi'-rj   a    "<p  wat.  u      1  he   two  .-f*s 
had    Mi-t    .  M,npir!.-!   a   !oui  Hole    r».-e  attains' 
the  watch 

A  grim  light  came  int..  0M  deeply  net  grey 
eye*  of  Jim  Deacon  as  the  coach  put  the  watch 
into  hi*  pocket  Deacon  was  the  stroke  of 
the  second  varsity,  an  outfit  which  In  aquatics 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  university  right 
a*  the  scrub  (earn  doe*  to  a  varsity  football 
eleven.  But  in  the  race  Just  complex  *-<i  ;  ■ 
second  varsity  had  been  much  of  a  factor 
surprisingly  disheartening ly  so.  Nip  and 
tuck  It  had  been,  the  varsity  straining  to  drop 
the  rival  boat  astern,  but  unable  to  do  so.  At 
the  finish  not  a  quarter  of  a  length,  no*  fif- 
teen feet  had  separated  the  two  prows;  a  poor 
showtng  for  the  varsity  to  have  made  with  the 
great,  rowing  classic  of  the  season  coming  on 
apace -a  poor  showing,  that  is.  assuming  the 
tune  consumed  in  the  four-mile  trip  wa>  not 
especially  low. 

Only  the  coach  could  really  know  whether 
the  time  was  satisfactory  or  not.  But  Jim 
Deacon  suspected  that  it  was  poor,  his  idea 
bring  based  upon  knowledge  he  had  concern- 
ing the  capabilities  of  his  own  crew;  in  other 
words,  he  knew  it  was  only  an  average  second 
varsity  outfit    The  coach  knew  it.  too. 

"Not  good,  boys— not  good."  Hi*  voice  was 
gentle,  though  usually  he  was  a  rip-roaring 
mentor.  "Varsity,  you  weren't  rowing.  That's 
the  answer- not  rowing  together.  What's  the 
matter,  eh?" 

The  Coach's  Eyes 

PJEACON   saw  the  coach's   eyes    turn  to 
Doane,  who  sat  at  stroke  of  the  varsity. 
"Now,"  muttered  the  stroke  of  the  second 
varsity,  his  eyes  gleaming,  "well  hear  some- 


reaUy  have  got  to  |ta  I  haven't 

got  to  know  many  of  the  fellows.   Too  busy." 
'•Oood    m  'I""    < -apt-u:    .started  to 


"Doane,  is  there  anything  the  trouble  with 
you?   You're  feeling  well,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes.  sir    8ure!  •   The  boy  flushed 

Deacon,  watching  the  coach,  could  almost 
see  his  mind  working.  Now  the  time  had 
come,  the  issue  clearly  defined.  Another  stroke 
must  be  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  else  the 
annual  eight -oared  rowing  classic  between 
those  ancient  universities.  Ballol  and  Shel- 
burne, would  be  decided  before  it  was  rowed. 

Deacon  flushed  as  the  coach's  glittering 
eyeglasses  turned  toward  him  It  was  the  big 
moment  of  the  senior's  four  years  at  college. 
Tour  years!  And  six  months  of  each  of  those 
years  a  galley-slave— on  the  machines  In  the 
rowing-room  of  the  gymnasium,  on  the  ice- 
infested  river  with  the  cutting  winds  of  March 
sweeping  free;  then  the  more  genial  months 
with  the  voice  of  coach  or  assistant  coach 
lashing  him.  Four  years  of  dogged,  unremit- 
ting toil  with  never  the  reward  of  a  varsity 
seat,  and  now  with  the  great  regatta  less  than 
a  week  away,  the  big  moment,  the  crown  of 
all  he  had  done. 

Words  seemed  on  the  verge  of  the  coach's 
lips  Deacon's  eyes  strained  upon  them  as  he 
sat  stiffly  in  hi*  seat.  But  no  word*  came;  the 
coach  turned  away 

No  one  had  known  Deacon  really  well  in 
college.  He  was  working  hi*  way  through. 
Besides,  he  was  a  student  In  one  of  the  highly 
scientific  engineering  courses  which  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  steady  application.  With  no 
great  aptitude  for  football — he  was  a  bit  slow- 
footed- with  little  time  or  Inclination  for  so- 
cial activities,  he  had  concentrated  upon  row- 
ing, not  only  as  a  diversion  from  his  arduous 
studies,  an  ordered  outlet  for  physical  energy, 
but  with  the  idea  of  going  out  Into  the  world 
with  that  hallmark  of  a  Ballol  varsity  oar 
which  he  had  heard  and  believed  was  likely 
to  stand  him  in  stead  in  life. 


L' 


ir  Otehing  Freshmen 
ATER,  as    Deacon    stood    watching  the 
freshmen  at  play.  Dick  Rollins,  the  crew 
captain,  came  up. 

"They  sent  down  the  time-trial  result*  from 
the  Shelburne  quarters.  Deacon." 
"The  time— oh  yes.  I  see  " 
They  did  twenty  minutes,  thirty  seconds." 
Deacon  whistled. 

"Well."  he  said  at  length,  "you  didn't  get 
'.he  boat  •  moving  much  today." 
Rollins  grimaced. 

"Yes,  we  were  sick.  Doc  NichoUs  knows  a 
lick  crew  when  he  sees  one  He— he  thinks 
rou  re  the  needed  tonic.  Deacon ." 

"Eh?" 

Me  told  me  you  were  to  sit  In  at  stroke  in 
Junior  Doane'*  place  tomorrow.  I'd  been 
pulling  for  the  change  the  past  few  days  Now 
he  sees  it." 

"You  were  pulling          But  you're  Doane's 

roommate." 

"Yea,  it's  tough.   But  Balini  first,  you  know." 

Deacon  stared  at  the  man.  He  wanted  to 
say  something  but  couldn't.  The  captain 
smiled. 

"Jim.  old  boy.  you're  a  queer  sort  of  a  chap, 
and-and-the  fact  la.  the  situation  will  be  a 
bit  ticklish.  You  know  what  it  means  for  a 
fellow  to  be  thrown  out  of  his  seat  Just  before 
a  race  upon  which  he  has  been  counting 
heart  and  soul." 

"I  don't  know.   I  can  imagine." 

"You  see.  Its  Doane.  You  know  about  his 
father  " 

"I  know  ell  about  his  father."  was  the  reply. 

"Eh?"  Rollins  stared  at  him.  then  smiled 
"I  suppose  every  rowing  man  at  Ballot  does 
But  you  don't  know  a*  much  as  I  do  On  the 
quiet,  he's  the  man  who  gave  us  the  new  boat- 
house  last  year.  He's  our  boat  spender  He 
was  an  old  raraity  oar  himself  Frankly.  Jim. 
Dor  NichoUs  and  the  rest  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  see  Junior  Doane  come  through.  I 
think  you  get  what  I  mean.  He's  a  senior:  he's 
my  best  friend.  Bui  we're  not  throwing  a  race 
to  Shelburne  simply  to  please  old  Cephas 
Doane.  naturally.  I  know  what  ywu've  got, 
Jim.  Bo  does  Dr  Nlcholla.  You  11  be  In  the 
varsity  tomorrow  But  here's  the  potnt  of 
what  |«*  been  trying  to  say 


t        H.  **.      Jim  I 

Through    tin    .■•.:<>'.      a <*ioe        tin  n.-r-.u.^ 

You  and  Doane  both  come  from  Philadelphia, 
don't  you?" 
"Yea." 

"I  asked  Doane  If  he  knew  you  there  Ap- 


■N>>    he  did  J.  •        1        on    l  .a..  <  :!   a.    t  ign 

deliberating.  Suddenly  be  spoke.  "I  knew  of 
him,  though.  You  see.  my  father  work*  in  the 
i»auk  of  which  Mr    !  •..».»  n<   i  president 

There  was  that  quiet  In  the  Ballol  dining 
room  that  evening   whi;h  one  might  expect 
to  find  after  an  unsatisfactory  time -trial 

"If  any  of  you  fellows  wish  to  motor  down 
to  the  Oroton  Hotel  on  the  Point  for  an  hour 
or  two.  you  may  go."  said  the  coach,  pushing 
back  his  chair.  He  had  begun  to  fear  that  his 
charges  might  be  comfhg  to  too  fine  a  point  of 
condition  and  had  decided  that  the  relaxation 
of  a  bit  of  dancing  might  do  no  harm 

"Yeas'"  In  an  Instant  that  subdued  dining 
apartment  was  tumultuous  with  vocal  outcry 
With  a  yell  and*  dive  the  oarsmen  went 
through  the  doors. 

Deacon  followed  at  a  more  leisurely  gait 
with  that  faint  gleam  of  amusement  in  his 
eyes  which  was  so  characteristic*  His  first 
Impulse  was  not  to  go.  but  upon  second 
thought  he  decided  that  he  would.  Jane  Bost- 
wick  was  stopping  at  the  Oroton.  Her  father 
was  a  successful  promoter  and  very  close  to 
Cephas  Doane,  Sr.,  whose  bank  stood  back  of 
most  of  his  operations.  Deacon  and  she  had 
been  neighbors  as  boy  and  girl,  had  played  to- 
gether in  front  of  a  row  of  prim  brick  houses. 
He  had  not  seen  her  in  recent  years  until  the 
previous  afternoon,  when  he  was  walking 
along  the  country  road,  she  had  pulled  up  in 
her  roadster. 

"Don't  pretend  you  don't  remember  me.  Jim 
Deacon."  she  had  laughed. 

Significant  Year 
JIM  remembered  her  all  right    They  talked 
as  though  so  many  significant  years  had 
not  elapsed. 

Curiously,  that  evening  he  had  heard  Doane 
talking  to  her  over  the  telephone,  and  there 
was  a  gTeat  deal  in  his  manner  of  speaking 
that  indicated  something  more  than  mere 
acquaintance. 

But  Deacon  did  not  see  Jane  Bostwlck  at 
the  hotel— not  to  speak  to.  at  least.  It  was  not 
until  the  hour  set  for  the  return  had  almost 
arrived  that  Deacon  saw  her,  and  then  his 
attention  was  directed  to  her  by  her  appear- 
ance with  Junior  Doane  In  one  of  the  open 
French  windows  at  his  right 

A  wave  of  something  akin  to  bitterness 
passed  over  Deacon— bitterness  having  nothing 
to  do  with  self.  For  the  boy  was  ruggedly  in- 
dependent. He  believed  in  himself;  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  do  in  the  world.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  father  and  of  the  fathers  of 
that  young  man  and  girl  before  him  His 
father  was  painstaking,  honorable,  considerate 
—a  nobleman  every  inch  of  him;  a  man  who 
deserved  everything  that  the  world  had  to 
give,  a  man  who  had  everything  save  the 
quality  of  acquisition.  And  Doane's  father? 
And  Jane  Bostwlck  s  father? 

Of  the  elder  Doane  he  knew  by  hearsay— a 
proud.  Intolerant,  wholly  worldly  man  whose 
passions,  aside  from  finance,  were  his  son  and 
Ballol  aquatics.  And  Jane  Bostwlck*  father 
he  had  known  as  a  boy— a  soft-footed,  sly- 
faced  velvety  sort  of  man  noted  for  converting 
back  lots  Into  oilfields  and  ash-dumps  Into 
mines  yielding  precious  metals. 

t  arsity  Stroke 
|IM  Deacon  was  the  man  for  varsity  stroke 
J  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  about  that. 
The  coach  could  see  it;  the  varsity  could  feel 
it;  but  of  them  all  Deacon  alone  knew  why. 
He  knew  that  Doane  was  practically  a*  strong 
an  oar  as  he  was.  certainly  as  finished.  And 
Doane's  experience  was  greater.  The  diffi- 
culty as  Deacon  grasped  it  was  that  the  boy 
had  not  employed  all  the  material  of  his  ex- 
perience. The  coxswain.  Seagravea.  was  a 
snappy  little  chap,  with  an  excellent  opinion 
of  his  head.  But  Deacon  had  doubts  as  to  his 
racing  sense  He  could  shoot  ginger  into  his 
men.  could  lash  them  along  with  a  fine 
rhythm,  but  in  negotiating  a  hard -fought  race 
he  had  hi*  shortcomings. 

Deacon  thanked  no  coxswain  to  tell  him 
how  to  row  a  race,  when  to  sprint,  when  to 
dog  along  at  a  steady,  swinging  thirty;  nor  did 
he  require  advice  on  the  pacing  and  general 
condition  of  a  rival  crew.  As  he  swung  for- 
ward for  the  catch,  his  practice  was  lo  turn 
his  head  slightly  to  one  side,  chin  along  the 
.shoulder,  thus  gaining  through  the  tail  of  his 
eye  a  glimpse  of  any  boat  that  happened  to  be 
abeam,  slightly  ahead  or  slightly  astern.  This 
glance  told  him  everything  he  wished  to  know- 
Two  days  before  the  Shelburne  race  the 
Ballol  varsity  In  Its  final  time- trial  came  with- 
in ten  seconds  of  equalling  the  lowest  down- 
stream trial -record  ever  established— a  record 
made  by  a  Shelburne  eight  of  the  early 
eighties  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  about  the  Ballol  crew  quarters  that 
Deacon  would  be  the  man  to  set  the  pace  for 
his  university  in  the  supreme  test  swiftly  ap- 
proaching. 
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PlflMf  b(n(l  Information 

[R  Nlcholla  was  reticent,  but  no  one  could 
aay  that  his  demeanor  was  marked  by 
Perhaps  hi*  optimism  would  have 
more  marked  had  the  information  he 
omernfng  Shelburne  been  less  dis- 
turbing A*  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  every 
Indication  that  the  rival  university  would  be 
represented  by  one  of  the  beat  crews  in  her 
history -which  was  lo  say  a  very  great  deal. 
In  truth.  Ballol  rowing  enthusiast*  had  not 
seen  their  shell  cross  the  Una  ahead  of  a  Shel- 
burne varsity  boat  in  three  consecutive  years. 

"Jim."  said  the  coach,  drawing  Deacon  from 
the  float  upon  which  he  had  been  standing, 
watching  the  antics  of  a  crew  of  former  Ballol 
oarsmen  who  had  com.  from  far  and  wide  to 
row  the  mile  race  of  '  Oentlemen  s  Sights" 
which  annually  marked  the  afternoon  preced- 


What  I  mean."  said  the  coach,  as  Deacon  regarded  him.  puzxled,  "ia.  would  it  break  your  heart  to  lose?" 


worried  at  all,  are  you?    You're  such  a  quiet 
sort  of  a  chap.  I  can't  seem  to  get  you." 
Deacon  smiled  faintly. 

"No.  I'm  not  worried— not  a  bit.  air.  I  mean 
I'm  going  to  do  my  beet,  and  If  that's  good 
enough,  why— well,  we  win  " 

"I  want  you  to  do  more  than  your  beat  to- 
row.  Jim  It's  got  to  be  a  super-effort.  You're 
up  against  a  great  Shelburne  crew,  the  great- 
est I  ever  saw — that  means  twelve  years  back. 
I  wouldn't  talk  to  every  man  this  way.  but  I 
think  you're  a  stroke  who  can  stand  respon- 
sibility " 

"Yes.  sir  " 

The  coach  studied  him  a  minute. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  beating  Shelburne? 
What  I  mean."  he  went  on  a*  the  oarsman  re- 
garded him  puxaied.  "Is.  would  It  break  your 
heart  to  lose?  Is  the  thought  of  being  beaten 
so  serious  that  you  can't— that  you  won  t  con- 
sider It?" 

"No.  sir,  I  won  t  consider  it.  I  don't  go  Into 
anything  without  wanting  to  come  out  ahead. 
I've  worked  three  years  to  get  Into  the  varsity. 
I  realize  the  position  you've  given  me  will 
help  me.  make  me  stand  out  after  graduation, 
mean  almost  as  much  a*  my  diploma— pro- 
vided we  can  win." 

'What  about  Ballol?  Do  you  think  of  the 
college,  too.  and  what  a  victory  will  mean  to 
her?    What  defeat  will  mean?" 

Gentlemen9*  l  ight 

I'QH.  Deacon  shrugged;  "of  course."  he 
went  on  a  bit  carelessly,  "we  want  to 

see  Ballol  on  top  a*  often  "    He  stopped, 

then  broke  Into  a  chuckle  as  the  stroke  of  the 
gentlemen's  eight  suddenly  produced  from  the 
folds  of  his  sweater  a  bottle  from  which  he 
drank  with  dramatic  unction  while  his  fellow- 
oarsmen  clamored  to  share  the  libation  and 
the  coxswain  abused  them  all 

The  eyes  of  the  coach  never  left  the  young 
man's  face.  But  he  said  nothing  while  Deacon 
took  hlo  All  of  enjoyment  of  the  Jovial  scene, 
apparently  forgetting^  the  sentence  which  he 
had  broken  In  the  middle. 

But  that  evening  something  of  the  coach's 
meaning  came  to  Deacon  a*  he  sat  on  a  rustic 
bench  watching  those  sunset  skies  which  live 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  rowing  men  who  have 
ever  spent  a  hallowed  June  on  the  height*  of 
that  broad,  placid  stream.  The  Ballol 
graduates  had  lost  their  race  against  the 
gentlemen  of  Shelburne.  having  rowed  Just  a 
bit  worse  than  their  rivals.  And  now  the  two 
crews  were  celebrating  their  revival  of  the 
ways  of  youth  with  a  dinner  provided  by  the 
defeated  eight  Their  laughter  and  their 
songs  went  out  through  the  twilight  and  were 
lost  in  the  recesses  of  the  river.  One  song 
with  a  haunting  melody  caught.  Deacon  s  at- 
tention  he  listened  to  get  the  words 

Then  raise  the  rosy  goblet  high. 
The  senior's  chalice  and  belle 

The  tongues  that  trouble  and  defile. 

For  we  have  yet  a  little  while 
To  linger  you  and  youth  and  I. 

in  college  days. 

College  daya!  For  a  moment  a  dim  light 
burned  In  the  back  of  his  mind.  It  went  out 
suddenly  Jim  Deacon  shrugged  and  thought 
of  the  morrow's  race. 

It  was  good  to  know  he  was  going  lo  be  a 
part  of  it.  He  could  feel  the  gathering  of  en- 
thusiasm, exhilaration  In  the  atmosphere — 
pent-up  emotion  which  on  the  morrow  would 
burst  like  a  thunderclap  Deacon's  nerves 
tingled  pleasantly  in  response  to  the  glamor  of 
the  hour 

"Oh.  Jim  Deacon'" 

"Hello!"  Deacon  turned  his  face  toward  the 
building  whence  the  voice  came. 

"Somebody  wants  to  see  you  on  the  road 
by  the  bridge  over  the  railroad  " 

immmn  Summon* 

TILLED  with  wonder.  Deacon  walked  leisure 
ly  out  of  the  yard  and  then,  reaching 
the  road,  followed  In  the  wake  of  an  urchin 
who  had  brought  the  summons. 
It  was  Jane  Bostwlck. 
Jump  up  here  in  the  car  won't  you.  Jim?" 
Her  voice  was  somewhat  tame.  "We 


"Of  course  not.  You  knew  that  Mr  Bell, 
cashier  of  the  National  Perm  Bank,  had  died?" 

"No  Is  that  so?  That's  too  bad."  Then 
suddenly  Deacon  sat  erect  "By  Oeorge! 
Father  is  one  of  the  assistant  cashiers  there. 
I  wonder  if  hell  be  promoted." 

"Do  you  know  how  keen  Mr.  Doane,  I  mean 
Junior's  father.  Is  on  rowing?  Well"— as  Dea- 
con nodded— "have  you  thought  how  he  might 
feel  toward  the  father  of  the  man  who  is  go- 
ing to  sit  in  his  son's  seat  In  the  race  tomor- 
row? Would  it  make  him  keen  to  put  that 
father  In  Mr.  Bell's  place?" 

Deacon's  exclamation  was  sharp' 

"Who  asked  you  to  put  that  thought  in  n.y 
mind?" 

"Ah!"  Her  hand  went  out,  lying  upon  his 
arm.  "I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  take  it 
that  way.  My  mother  was  talking  this  after 
noon.  I  thought  you  should  know.  A*  for 
Junior  Doane.  I'm  frank  to  admit  I'm  awfully 
keen  about  him.  But  that  isn't  why  I  came 
here.  I  remember  how  close  you  and  your 
father  used  to  be  I— I  thought  perhaps  you'd 
thank  me  If— If  " 

"What  you  mean  Is  that  because  I  have 
beaten  Doane  out  for  stroke,  hi*  father  may 
be  sore  and  not  promote  my  father  at  the 
bank." 

"There's  no  'may'  about  it.  Mr.  Doane  will 
be  sore.  He'll  be  sore  at  Junior,  of  course 
But  hell  be  sore  secretly  at  you.  and  where 
there  Is  a  question  of  choice  or  -ashler  be- 
tween your  father  and  another  man— even 
though  the  other  man  has  not  been  so  long 
in  the  bank— how  do  you  think  his  mind  will 
work— I  mean,  if  you  lose?  Of  course.  If  you 
can  win,  then  I  am  sure  everything  will  be  all 
right    You  must  " 

"If  I  can  win!    What  difference  would  that 

 "    He  stopped    suddenly.    "I've  caught 

what  you  mean."  He  laughed  bitterly. 
"Parental  jealousy    All  right!    All  right!" 

"Jim.  I  don't  want  you  " 

"Don't  bother  I've  heard  all  I  can  stand. 
Jane  Thank  you."  He  lurched  out  of  the  car 
and  hurried  away. 

Drives  In 

CHE  called  htm.   No  answer.   Waiting  a  mo- 
ment,  the  girl  sighed,  touched  a  self-starter 
and  drove  away. 

Deacons  mood  was  pitiable  His  mind  was 
a  mass  of  whirling  thought*  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  could  recognise  pictures  of  his  boy- 
hood, a  little  boy  doing  many  things — with 
a  hand  always  tucked  within  the  fingers  of  a 
great  big  man  who  could  always  explain  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  big,  strange,  booming 
world.  There  were  many  such  pictures,  pic- 
tures not  only  relating  to  boyhood,  but  to  hi* 
own  struggle  at  Ballol.  to  the  placid  little  home 
in  Philadelphia  and  all  that  It  had  meant,  all 
that  it  still  meant,  to  his  father,  to  his  mother, 
to  him.  Any  act  of  his  that  would  bring  sor- 
row or  dismay  or  the  burden  of  defeated  hope 
to  that  home! 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  morrow  was  to 
bring  him  the  crown  of  toilsome  years,  was  to 
make  his  name  conjure  with  wherever  Ballol 
was  loved  or  known  He  knew  what  the  var- 
sity cachet  would  do  for  his  prospects  in  the 
world  And.  after  all.  he  had  his  own  life  to 
live,  had  he  not?  Would  not  the  selfish,  or 
rather  the  rigorous,  settlement  of  this  prob- 
lem be  tor  the  best  in  the  end.  since  hi*  mak- 
ing good  would  simply  be  making  good  for  his 
father  and  his  mother?  But  how  about  his 
father's  chance  for  making  good  on  hi*  own 
t? 


spoke  to  but  one  man.  Junior  Doane, 
"Doane,"  he  said,  drawing  him  to  one  side. 

"you  will  row  at  stroke  this  afternoon." 
The  man  stared  at  him.    "  Are  you  crazy, 

Deacon?" 

"No,  not  craay.  I'm  not  feeling  well;  that's 
all." 

"But  look  here.  Deacon— you  want  to  see  the 
coach.  Wait  here  Just  a  minute  "  As  Doane 
hurried  away  in  search  of  Dr.  NichoUs.  Deacon 
turned  blindly  through  the  yard  and  so  out  to 
the  main  road. 

He  was  striding  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  when  the  horn  of  a  motor  car  coming 
close  behind  startled  him  As  he  turned,  the 
vehicle  stopped  with  a  grinding  of  brakes. 

Dr.  NichoUs.  the  coach,  rose  to  hi*  full  height 
in  the  roadster  and  glared  down  at  Deacon, 
whAe  Junior  Doane.  who  had  been  driving, 
stared  fixedly  over  the  wheel.  The  coach's 
voice  was  merely  a  series  of  profane  roars.  He 
paused  as  Junior  Doane  placed  an  admonish- 
ing hand  on  hi*  arm. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor;  but  I  don't 
think  that  1*  the  right  way.  May  I  say  some- 
thing to  Deacon?" 

"Look  here.  Jim  Deacon,  we've  come  to  take 
you  back.  You  can  t  buck  out  the  race  this 
way.  you  know.  It  isn't  done.  Now.  wait  a 
minute!  he  cried  sharply  as  the  boy  in  the 
toad  made  to  speak.  "I  know  why  you  ran 
away  Jane  Bostwlck  called  me  up  and  told 
me  everything.  She  hadn't  realized  quite  what 
she  was  doing—" 

"She— she  bungled  everything." 

"Bungled!  What  do  you  mean.  Dr. 
NichoUs?" 

"Nothing— nothing!  You  young  Idiot,  don't 
you  realise  you're  trying  to  kill  yourself  for 
life?   Jump  into  the  car." 


if 


the 


"Have  you  heard  from  your  father  lately?" 
le  asked 

No.  nor  In  a  week    Why.  is  there  anything 


Something  (  ]nren\ 

'"THERE  was  something  unreal  to  Deacon 
about  the  morning.  It  was  difficult  for 
Jim  Deacon  to  look  upon  the  bronzed  feJJows 
about  the  breakfast  table,  and  realize  that 
forever  where  loyal  men  of  Ballol  gather  he 
would  be  an  outcast,  a  pariah. 

That  was  what  he  would  be— an  outcast 
Out  of  all  the  welter  of  thought  and  travail 
had  been  resolved  one  dominant  Idea, 
father  came  first;  there  was  no  evading 
With  all  the  consequence*  that  would  follow 
the  execution  of  his  decision  he«was  familiar 
He  had  come  now  to  know  what  Ballol  meant 
to  him  a*  a  place  not  only  or  education,  but  a 
place  to  be  loved,  honored,  revered.  He 
what  hi*  future  might  be  But  his  rather 
the 


HI* 

it 


\ot  i.oinii  to  How 

'I'M   not  going   to  row"    Deacons  eyes 

smouldered. 
Studying  him  a  moment.  Dr  Nicholl*  sud- 
denly grasped  the  seriousness    of  Deacons 
mood.   He  leaped  from  the  car  and  walked  up 
to  him,  placing  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder 

"Look  here,  my  boy:  You've  let  a  false  Ideal 
run  away  with  you  Do  you  realize  that  some 
iwenty-five  thousand  people  throughout  this 
country  are  having  their  interests  tossed  away 
by  you.  There  are  thousand*  who  have  the 
right  to  ask  us  that  Shelburne  Is  not  permitted 
to  win  this  afternoon.  Do  you  reaUse  your 
res  pons—  " 
Deacon  raised  hkt  hand. 
'  I  ve  heard  It  said  often,  Dr.  NichoUs,  that 
any  one  who  gets  In  Cephas  Doane's  way  get* 
crushed  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.  nor  of  anyone 
else,  on  my  own  account,  but  I'm  afraid  of 
him  because  of  his  father.  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  do  anyth — "  Deacon's  voice,  which 
had  been  gathering  In  Intensity,  broke  sud- 
denly   He  couldn't  go  on. 

"Jim  Deacon!  There  was  a  note  of  exhil- 
aration in  Junior  Doane's  voice.  He  hastily 
rlunbed  out  of  the  car  and  joined  the  coach  at 
Deacons  side  I'm  not  going  to  defend  my 
father  now.  No  one  knows  him  as  I  do  He 
and  I  have  always  been  close  and—" 

"Then  you  know  how  he  d  feel  about  anyone 
who  took  your  place  in  the  boat  He  can 
break  my  father  s  heart—" 

"But  not  if  you  can  win  out  against  Shel- 
burne. Can't  you  see  your  chance.  Deacon? 
Go  In  and  beat  Shelburne.  Father 'U  be  ao  glad 
he'll  fall  off  the  observation  train.  You  know 
how  he  hates  Shelburne.  Don't  you  get  It?" 
And  if  we  lose— " 
'  If  we  lose,  there  1  the  chance  that  were  aU 
in  the  soup." 

I  m  not.  if  I  keep  out  of  this  thing—" 
"XI  we  lose  with  me  at  stroke,  do  you  sup- 
pose it  will  help  you  or  anyone  relatad  to  you 
with  my  father'  when  he  learn*  that  Ballol 
would  probably  have  won  with  you  stroking? 

"My  Lord.  Jim  Deacon.  Doane  went  on  as 
the  other  did  not  reply,  "do  you  suppose  this 
is  any  fun  for  me.  arguing  with  you  to  swing 
an  oar  this  afternoon  when  I 
heart  s  blood  to  swing  it  in  your 
Why  do  you  do  it  then?" 
"Why  do  I  do  It?  Because  I  love  Ballot 
Because  her  interest*  stand  above  mine.  Be- 
cause more  than  anything  I  want  to  see  her 
win  I  didn't  feel  this  way  when  you  beat  me 
out  for  stroke,    it  ail  came  to 
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bucked  out  Baiioi  is  all  that  counts,  Jim.  I— 
I-  Doane's  voice  faltered  "But  I  cant; 
that's  all  Ballol  need-*  a  better  man  needs 
you.   You  go  in- and  win." 

"u  i,r 

••lA^lN!"    Jim  Deacon  stood  in  the  road. 

rigid   hi*  voice  failing  lo  a  whisper 
"Win-"     Into  his  eye*  came  a  vacant  expres- 
sion.   Then  the  coach  placed  ills  haud  upon 
Deacon's  arm,  gently. 
"Come.  Jim."  he  said. 

The  afternoon  had  gone  silently  on.  Jim 
Deacon  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the  crew  quar- 
ters, hi*  eyes  fixed  upon  the  river  Some  of 
the  crew  were  trying  to  read;  others  lounged 
about  talking  in  low  voices.  Occasionally  the 
referees  launch  would  appear  off  the  float, 
the  official  exchanging  some  words  with  the 
coach  whue  the  oarsmen  watched  eagerly. 
Would  the  up- liver  breeze  never  subside  and 
give  them  conditions  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  meticulous  referee? 

Word,  came  shortly  after  5  o'clock.  The 
coach,  with  solemn  face,  came  up  to  the  cot- 
tage, bringing  the  summons.  After  that  for  a 
little  while  Jim  Deacon  passed  through  a  series 
of  vague  impressions  rather  than  living  ex- 
perience 

As  the  shell  swept  around  a  point  of  land,  a 
volume  of  sound  rolled  across  the  waters.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  caught  view  of  the 
long  observation  train,  vibrant  with  animation, 
the  rival  colors  commingled  so  that  all  em- 
blem of  collegiate  affiliation  was  lost  in  a 
merger  of  quivering  hue,  A  hlU  near  the 
starting  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
black  with  spectators. 

Suddenly,  as  Jim  Deacon  swung  forward,  a 
moored  skiff  swept  past  his  blade,  the  starting 
line 

"Weigh  aU."  The  coxswain's  command  was 
Immediately  foUowed  by  others  designed  to 
work  the  boat  back  to  proper  tm  si  fcgj  fssMkSM 
Deacon  could  easily  see  the  Shelburne  crew 
now-big  men  all,  ideal  oarsmen  to  look  at 
Now  the  Baliol  shell  had  made  stern  way  suf- 
ficient for  the  man  in  the  skiff  to  seise  the 
rudder.  The  Shelburne  boat  was  already  se- 
cured. Astern  hovered  the  referee  s  boat,  the 
official  standing  in  the  bow  directing  opera- 
tions. 

"Are  you  aU  ready.  Baliol?" 
"Yes.  sir."   Deacon,  leaning  forward,  felt  his 
arms  grow  tense. 
"Are  you  all  ready.  Shelburne?" 

BfOlk  Stroking 
'PHI  affirmative  was  followed  by  the  sharp 
report  of  a  pistol  With  a  snap  of  his 
wrist  Deacon  beveled  his  oar.  which  bit  cleanly 
into  the  water,  and  pulled  There  followed  an 
interval  of  hectic  stroking,  oars  in  and  out  of 
the  water  as  fast  as  could  be  done  and  the 
coxswain  screamed  the  measure  of  the  beat. 

"Fine.  BaUol "  The  coxswain's  voice  went 
past  Deacon's  ear  like  a  bullet  "Both  away 
together  and  now  a  little  at  forty-two  to  the 
minute  But  down  now  Down— down -down 
—down!  That's  It— thirty- two  to  the  minute. 
It's  a  long  race,  remember.  Shelburne 's  drop- 
ping the  beat.  too.  You  listen  to  Papa,  all  of 
you;  hell  keep  you  wise.  Shelburne  *  hitting 
It  up  a  bit    Make  It  thirty-four." 

"Not  yet."  Deacon  scowled  at  the  tense 
little  coxswain.     'Ill  do  the  timing."  Chick 


"Right   Thirty-two  " 

Vaguely  there  came  to  Deacon  a  sound  from 
the  river  bank— Shelburne  enthusiast*  acclaim- 
ing a  lead  of  a  neat  half  a  length. 

"Too  much— too  much  "  Deacon  shook  his 
head.  Either  Shelburne  was  setting  out  to 
row  her  rival  down  at  the  start,  or  else,  as 
Deacon  suspected,  she  was  trying  to  smoke 
Bauol  out,  to  learn  at  an  early  juncture  Just 
what  mettle  was  In  the  rival  boat. 

"Olve  em  ten  at  thirty -alar  Deacon's  voice 
was  thick  with  gathering  effort.  -Take  it  up. 
Chick," 

From  the  coxswain's  throat  issued  a  ma- 
chine gun  fusillade  of  whiplash  words. 

"Ten.  boys!  A  rouaer  now  Ten!  Come  on 
One-  -two — three — four— oh,  boy!  Are  we 
walking!  Five — tlx— are  they  anchored  over 
there?  Seven— oh.  you  big  brown  babies! 
Eight  -Shelburne,  good  night — nine — wow  I — 
ten!" 

Shelburne  had  met  the  spurt,  but  the  drive 
of  Ballol  waa  not  to  be  denied.  Oradually  the 
two  prows  came  abreast  and  then  Deacon,  not 
stopping  at  the  call  of  ten.  but  fairly  carrying 
the  crew  along  with  him.  swung  on  with  un- 
diminished ferocity,  while  Beagravea'  voice 
rose  Into  a  shrill  crescendo  of  triumph  as 
Ballol  forged  to  the  lead. 

fti  Third  Mile 

IT  was  in  the  third  mile  that  the  battle  of 
wit*  and  judgment  had  to  be  carried  to 
conclusion,  the  fourth  mile  lurking  as  a  mere 
matter  of  staving  power  and  abUlty  to  stand 
the  gaff  Deacon's  idea  waa  that  at  present 
hi*  crew  was  leading  because  Shelburne  was 
not  unwilling  for  the  present  that  this  should 
be  How  true  this  was  became  evident  after 
the  two-mile  flags  had  passed,  when  the  Shel- 
burne oarsmen  began  to  lay  to  their  strokes 
wUth  tremendous  drive,  the  boat,  creeping  foot 
by  foot  upon  the  rival  shell  until  the  Baiioi 
lead  had  been  overcome  and  Shelburne  herself 
swept  to  the  fore. 

"     They're    doing    thirty-<lx -walking 


The  coxswain's  face  waa  white  and  drawn. 

But  Deacon  continued  to  paas  up  a  thirty- 
two  stroke  while  the  Shelburne  boat  slid  grad- 
ually away  until  at  the  three-mile  mark  there 
waa  a  foot  of  clear  water  between  It*  rudder 
and  the  prow  of  the  Ballol  shell. 

Deacon  glanced  at  the  coxswain.  A  mUe  to 
go— one  deadly  mUe 

•Thirty -tlx."  he  said  "Shelburne  ■  can  t 
have  much  more  left " 

The  time  had  paeaed  for  study  now  Orlt- 
Ung  his  teeth.  Deacon  bent  to  his  work  hi* 
eyet  fixed  upon  the  aw* ting  body  of  the  cox- 
swain, whose  sharp  ctarrato  voice  snapped  our 
the  measure,  the  beat  of  the  oars  In  the 


- 


hkw  Telegraphers  PichWinners  - 


WRICKING  winners  i*  a  fascinating  pursuit, 
\J  sometimes  a  profitable  BM  MBaBJ  Ol 
the  expert*  who  perform  thl*  task  for 
me  newspapers  and  racing  sheet*  are  past 
maatT'.  in  t  he  art  of  sorting  good  horse*  Irotn 
bad,  but  I  yet  have  to  find  one  of  them  mho 
will  play  hi*  own  selection*— that  1*.  play 
them  regularly 

I  havr  known  the**  handicappers  to  wire  off 
a  horse  a*  their  outstanding  selection  and  to 
go  into  lengthy  reason*  why  they  think  so. 
Likely  a*  not,  the  horse  wtU  win.  sometimes  at 
|  good  price,  but  In  nine  Instance*  out  of  ten 
the  very  man  who  picked  It  will  not  have  a  bet 
down 

A  well-known  chArt  maker  picked  six  long 
shot*  as  his  best  bet  on  six  conaecuUve  day* 
Never  once  did  he  have  a  penny  on  any  of 
them,  and  their  prices  ranged  from  eleven  to 
forty  to  one.  In  fact,  by  doing  a  little  sum  In 
arithmetic,  I  eatimated  that  If  he  had  par- 
layed the  six.  he  would  have  won  upward*  of 
1 100.000  Some  of  the  other  newspapermen 
and  chartmakers  chaffed  him  about  his  lack  of 
courage,  and  so  on  the  seventh  day  he  placed 
a  hefty  wager  on  the  animal  which  he  had 
selected  a*  the  best  speculative  medium  of  the 
afternoon's  card.  It  finished  "down  the 
course,  as  the  English  punters  say,  thereby 
affording  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
old  turf  adage.  "That  the  most  certain  tiling 
about  racing  is  it*  uncertainty."  for  Uii*  par- 
ticular horse  on  form  outclassed  hi*  competi- 
tors. 

Poor  I  tic  I. 

A  NOTHER  handicapper  whose  pickings  are 
**  followed  by  a  large  number  of  players 
because  he  seldom  select*  more  than  five  each 
afternoon  and  two  only  in  the  Winter  season, 
is  widely  known  for  hi*  poor  betting  luck.  I 
handled  his  copy  one  season  and  naturally  I 
was  Interested  in  the  manner  In  which  his  se- 
lections performed.  They  won  with  uncanny 
consistency,  whereas  he  lost  Just  a*  consistent- 
ly because  he  had  a  weakness  for  stable  Hps 
which  as  a  rule  proved  wortlUesa.  I  remember 
a  bettor  coming  to  him  to  express  thanks  for 
two  long  shot*  which  this  selector  had  named. 

"I  bet  only  ten  dollars  on  each  of  them."  he 
BUM  apologetically,  "but  I  suppose  that,  know- 
ing what  you  must  have  known,  you  hit  them 
good  and  hard." 

"Aw,  chase  yourself,"  growled  the  expert, 
who  hadn't  invested  a  nickel  on  either  of  the 
horses  of  which  he  had  written  so  confidently. 
He  had  as  a  matter  of  fact,  intended  to  make 
a  good  wager  on  the  first,  but  the  odds  board 
had  shown  the  horse  to  be  an  even  money 
choice,  and  so  he  laid  off  the  race.  The  horse 
was  Prince  K.(  and  when  It  won  and  paid  off 
at  eight  to  one  the  atmosphere  around  the 
telegraph  office  took  on  a  decided  sulphurous 
tinge 

Sometimes  telegraphers  have  the  Job  of  se- 
lecting winners  for  certain  newspapers  and 
racing  periodicals  which  do  not  employ  a  regu- 
lar turf  correspondent.  I  have  had  this  work 
to  do  and  It  surely  tests  ones  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  memory,  for  an  operator  hasn't 
the  time  to  apply  the  handicapping  methods 
employed  by  the  regular  selector.  Which,  of 
course,  mean*  that  be  has  to  conjure  up  a 
mental  picture  of  how  each  horse  ran  in  its 
last  race,  with  whom  it  ran.  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  acquitted  Itself  If  it  ha*  been  a 
regular  performer  on  the  circuit,  the  task  la  a 
little  simplified;  but  when  new  entries  make 
their  appearance,  then  one  has  to  indulge  In  a 
certain  amount  of  guesswork  And  yet  on  one 
occasion  I  came  within  an  ace  of  making  a 
bit  of  history  by  picking  seven  straight  win- 
ners on  one  card. 

Seven  in  a  How 

TP  HAT  was  last  Summer  at  the  final  meeting 
1  of  the  Windsor  Jockey  Club.  I  made  my 
selections  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  for  the 
racing  on  the  following  Monday,  the  weather 
then  being  clear  and  the  track  lightning  fast. 
In  fact  I  remember  W.  A.  Hewitt,  who  was  In 
the  steward  a  stand,  saying  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  track  as  fast  By  noon  on  Monday, 
however,  the  cloud*  began  to  gather,  rain  de- 
scended and  the  racing  strip  became  heavy 
And  yet.  In  spite  of  the  changed  conditions, 
my  selection*  cracked  down  with  almost  un- 
belleveable  peralatency  Carefree.  Voyage 
Homeflre,  Taurus.  Queen  Towton  and  Dorian 
— each  of  which  I  had  named,  won.  and  It 
looked  as  though  I  would  have  a  perfect  score 
by  the  end  of  the  programme,  for  Wampee,  my 
final  selection,  had  always  shown  a  preference 
for  a  heavy  track. 

The  finish  of  that  last  event  on  the  card  la 
stamped  on  my  memory.  Wampee  was  a  long 
way  from  being  public  rhoice.  and  when  he  got 
away  nicely  at  the  break  I  had  a  confident 
feeling  that  no  one  would  catch  him.  He  was 
by  himself  entering  the  home  stretch,  but  then 
an  outsider.  Plucky  Pat  made  his  bid.  and 
right  from  there  the  two  hooked  up  in  a  ding- 
dong  duel  that  brought  the  crowd  to  a  tremen- 
dous pilch  of  enthusiasm  All  along  the  home 
lane,  the  pair  raced  like  a  team,  first  Wampee  a 
nose  showing  In  front,  and  then  Plucky  Pal* 
When  they  sped  past  the  judge'*  stand  I 
couldn't  separate  them,  nor  could  the  boys  in 
the  press  box.  some  of  whom,  knowing  that  I 
had  selected  Wampee.  called  out  "You  ve 
made  It  seven  In  a  row."  But  they  were  a  bit 
premature  In  their  congratulations,  for  the 
Judges  decided  in  favor  of  Plucky  Pal.  al- 
though there  couldnt  have  been  more  than  an 
inch  between  them 

Did  I  bet  the  seven?  I  did  not  As  I  have 
Just  mentioned  the  track  was  fast  when  I 
made  my  selections,  and  after  the  rain  had 
slowed  up  the  going.  I  decided  to  play  only 
Carefree.  Queen  Towton  and  Wampee.  and 
incidentally,  my  biggest  wager  was  on  Wam- 


H a  n.  h>  -  ?  stored 

|_|UNCHES  get  a  big  play  even  from  the 

Summer  of  1030  I  was  hammering  a  key  at 
Devonshire  Park,  when  the  general  manager 
<*ent  out  word  to  all  telegraphers  to  hold  up 
the  result*  of  each  race  for  ten  minute*  after 
the  derision  was  given.  I  think  his 
was  worded  this  way 


quested  to  be  careful  to  watch  the  time  and 
not  to  send  out  race  results  until  ten  minutes 
has  elapsed  from  the  finish  of  each  race  " 

It  so  happened  that  on  this  particular  after- 
noon a  horse  by  the  name  of  Watch  the  Time 
was  entered,  and  every  operator  on  the  track, 
..r.it  ',i:it«-  .»  nu:nl»-r  <>t   PfV.sp.ii-i      >rr  >■■.*!*•., 

ent*  took  this  as  a  hunch.  And  H  several  bet 
lairly  large  sum*  on  Watch  the  Time,  and  he 
justified  their  confidence  by  coming  from  be- 
hind to  win  over  another  two-year-old.  Copey 
Boy.  which  was  a  strongly -played  public 
rhoice.  Our  hunch  horse.  If  memory  serves, 
returned  110  40  for  a  $2  straight  ticket 

Playing  Rock  tmd  Kye 

A  NOTHER  case  occurs  to  mind.  A  tout- 
docker  who  had  a  pronounced  weakness 
for  looking  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red.  ac- 
costed Joe  Tlgue.  timer  at  Devonshire  Park, 
one  morning  "Joe."  he  complained.  1  had  a 
tough  night,  and  I  don't  feel  so  tine  today 
What  d  you  think  would  do  me  most  good?" 

Joe  replied:  "I've  heard  that  a  horn  of  rock 
und  rye  is  a*  good  as  anything.   Better  try  it." 

"I  sure  will."  said  the  other,  "and  what* 
more.  I'll  play  your  advice  for  a  hunch." 
What  d'you  mean?"  queried  Tlgue. 
"Why.  Rock  and  Rye  Is  running  in  the  sixth 
heat  this  afternoon."  grinned  the  tout-clocker. 
and  another  thing.  Jockey  Horn  la  riding 
him." 

This  conversation  took  place  within  earshot 
of  the  telegrapher*  stand  and  It  struck  a 
couple  of  us  that  the  hunch  might  prove  a 
good  Investment,  because  for  some  time  word 
had  been  circulating  around  regarding  the 
running  propensities  of  Rock  and  Rye.  And 
with  Horn  up  we  knew  he  was  sure  of  a  stir- 
ring ride.  And  so  I  slipped  five  dollars  on 
him  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  later  winning 
$35. 

Of  Lonnle  Tyon.  the  Boy  Plunger,  who  died 
a  year  ago  in  Arizona,  here  la  a  story  which 
sheds  light  on  the  happy-go-lucky  manner  In 
which  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  bang- 
tails. Devonshire  was  the  scene  of  this  Inci- 
dent which  concerns  William  Woolatt,  who 
waa  then  general  manager. 

/  oking  the  Jumps 

I  ONNU5  had  been  taking  the  Jumps"  pret- 
ty regularly,  and  things  were  breaking 
very  badly  for  him  So  badly,  in  fact,  ihat  he 
went  to  Mr.  Woolatt,  told  him  of  his  circum- 
stances and  borrowed  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
hundred  went  where  many  other  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  of  Lonnle  s  bank  roll  had  gone,  and 
in  a  Utile  while  he  again  was  flat  broke.  And 
then  one  afternoon  he  once  again  approached 
the  general  manager:  "I'd  like  to  get  another 
ten  dollars."  he  said,  "and  thl*  time  there'll  be 
no  fooling.  Thl*  baby  I'm  going  to  bet  it  on  1* 
as  good  as  in  right  now."  He  got  the  ten 
"You  d  better  put  a  bet  on  It  yourself.''  Lonnle 
advised  Mr  Woolatt  However,  the  latter  sel- 
dom makes  a  wager,  and  it  was  only  after 
considerable  pressure  from  Tryon  that  he  gave 
him  two  dollars  to  bet  on  the  good  thing.  I'll 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  horse  when  the  ma- 
chines are  closed."  said  Lonnie.  "So  long,  till 
then." 

The  horse  was  The  Muscovite,  owned  by  Dr. 
S.  E.  Watson,  and  a  comparatively  unknown 
quantity  in  Canada.  None  of  the  dockers 
knew  anything  about  him.  but  as  It  turned  out 
he  was  a  real  sleeper.  For  he  ran  his  race 
that  afternoon  In  slashing  atyle  and  though 
he  had  only  a  nose  margin  at  the  finish  over 
the  favorite,  those  few  inches  converted  a  $2 
straight  mutuel  ticket  into  the  handsome  sum 
of  $80.30.  Lonnle  won  close  on  $400  and  Im- 
mediately paid  off  his  benefactor  After  which 
he  informed  Mrs  Woolatt  that  her  husband 
had  had  a  hefty  wager  on  the  long  shot,  and 
to  make  him  disgorge.  I'm  told  that  Mr. 
Woolatt  had  quite  a  time  explaining  that  this 
was  Just  one  of  Lonnle  *  Jokes,  and  that  all  he 
had  actually  bet  waa  a  humble  "deucer." 

/  pi  and  DoWHi 
CrOMFORD  Park  la  a  track  which  ha*  had 
its  share  of  ups  and  downs.  Three  years 
ago  the  promoters  of  this  meeting— the  man- 
agement since  ha*  changed— lost  so  heavily  on 
the  first  two  days  that  they  announced  their 
intention  of  calling  it  off.  When  some  of  the 
owners  heard  of  this  decision  they  promptly 
interviewed  the  management  and  agreed  to 
accept  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  purses 
providing  the  track  people  would  keep  open 
the  gates  for  the  next  nve  days  They  also 
guaranteed  that  they  would  enter  as  many 
horses  as  they  could  In  order  to  make  the  pro- 
grammes more  attractive  for  the  speculative 
public.  And  so  the  management  consented  to 
carry  on. 

X  know  that  a  couple  of  the  owners  who  were 
most  active  in  bringing  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting  around  to  their  way  of  thinking  won 
a  race  a  day  thereafter.  Nor  did  It  take 
the  regular  players  long  to  get  on  to  the  state 
of  affairs.  You'd  hear  some  of  them  remark 
after  the  fifth  or  alxth  race.  "So  and  So  hasn't 
got  his  race  yet  He's  got  a  horse  running  to 
this  heat:  I'm  going  to  sink  the  ship."  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  horse  in  ques- 
tion did  what  was  expected  of  him 

A  laughable  Inddent  occurred  the  morning 
that  the  management  intimated  Its  intention 
of  calling  off  the  remainder  of  the  meeting. 
Around  eleven  o'clock,  a  tout  came  to  the  te- 
legrapher's stand  with  a  wad  of  some  twenty 
which  he  wanted  wired  to  his  cua- 
They  all  referred  to  one  horse,  Mce- 
by  R  T  Barker,  of  Toronto,  a  big 
that  was  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
boys  who  patronised  the  Leaky  Roof  Circuit. 
The  operator  started  to  sort  out  the  messages, 
but  Just  as  he  got  the  wire  clear,  the  tout  came 
running  bade  "It*  all  off;  It  a  all  ofir  he 
yelled. 

"What*  off  ?"  demanded  the  telegrapher. 


rnipnhiy  Drinking 

"*p«  meeting  s  biowedt 


And  this  newspaperman  in  the  stress  of  his 
own  work,  had  forgotten  all  about  the  mission 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Or  said  he 
had 


I,  it  Sorry 


the  management  to  continue  with  the  day,'* 
sport,  and  the  programme  waa  run  off  as 
usual  Mormon  won.  but  the  tout  knew  nothing 
of  It  until  next  morning  when,  shaky  and 
whltefaced.,  he  returned  from  Buffalo  to  get 
the  merry  ha-ha  froim  hi*  wiser  confreres  who 
had  stayed  at  the  track. 

Old-time  Ontario  racing  fans  will  recall 
Mike  Daly,  who  In  his  day  was  one  of  the  most 
colorful  horsemen  on  the  Canadian  turf.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  at  ThomcUfle  Park  I  happened 
to  be  In  the  secretary  *  office  when  I  ran 
across  Mike  Just  after  he  had  entered  one  of 
hia  horses  in  a  race.  He  always  professed  a 
liking  for  me.  because  he -said  I  waa  one  of  the 
few  track  workers  that  could  keep  a  secret 
under  my  hat.  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  when 
I've  got  something  good,"  he  once  confided, 
"for  you  know  enough  to  keep  It  quiet  But 
if  I  say  anything  to  one  of  them  newspaper 
guys,  first  thing  he'll  do  la  to  put  It  on  the 
front  page  "  On  this  occasion,  he  buttonholeu 
me  and  led  me  out  of  earshot  of  the  little 
group  of  horsemen  that  were  in  the  office. 

"Listen,  son."  he  said,  "if  you  want  to  make 
some  real  money— real  money— put  It  on 
Spinaway  when  I  run  him  at  Woodbine  Park  " 


He  caught  the  look  of  surprise  on  my  face, 
"No.  don't  you  go  by  anything  he  has  done 
here."  he  protested,  "because  for  one  thing  he 
hasn't  been  getting  the  right  kind  of  a  nde. 
Dam  these  peaky  boys,  they  won  t  obey  In- 
structions. They  think  they  know  it  all.  and 
they  don't  know  nothing.  You  put  a  nice  little 
bet  on  this  horse  and  you  won't  regret  It.  He's 

Storied  idvice 

\1  ATURALLY  I  stored  thla  advice  in  my 
mind,  and  directly  I  saw  that  the  horse 
was  entered  at  Woodbine  Park  I  determined  to 
follow  Mike's  Instructions.  But  on  the  day  set 
for  the  race  I  was  taken  sick  and  couldn't  at- 
tend to  my  duties.  I  called  up  a  friend  and 
asked  him  to  play  the  horse  for  me.  and  he 
promised  that  he  would  When  he  reached 
the  track  he  found  that  Spinaway  was  in  the 
mutuel  field  with  another  horse,  one  of  J.  W. 
Dayton's,  which  was  a  pretty  fair  indication 
that  the  programme  handicapper '  valued  its 
prospects  lightly.  The  Dayton  horse  was 
scratched  at  the  last  minute,  and  when  that 
happened  this  friend  of  mine  felt  tempted  to 
hold  on  to  the  money  I  had  given  him,  for  all 


the  experts  he  consulted  told  him  that  Spin- 
away had  no  chance  of  winning.  Fortunately 
he  didn't,  because.  In  spite  of  the  expert*'  pre- 
diction*. Mike  Daly  *  lightly  regarded  entry- 
won  and  returned  $1$1J5.  A  nice  little  nest 
egg! 

Holding  money  la  a  dangerous  practice.  I 
was  handling  the  copy  of*  a  turf  writer  at  an 
Eastern  track  one  afternoon,  and  after  the 
sixth  race  had  been  won  and  lost  he  came 
into  the  little  office  with  a  worried  look  on  his 
face. 

"8ay."  he  said.  "I've  certainly  pulled  a 
bloomer  The  room  clerk  at  my  hotel  gave  me 
a  $5  bill  to  parlay  and  I  forgot  aU  about  it." 

"Have  all  the  horses  won?"  I  asked  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  yet."  he  replied. 
"But  two  of  them  have,  and  by  rights  I  should 
have  $380  going  on  Joaqulna  In  this  last  race. 
And  I  haven't  got  $20." 

It  appears  that  this  hotel  man  had  given 
him  the  15  to  parlay  on  Amen  Ra,  Beth  a  Hope 
and  Joaqulna.  Amen  Ra  had  won  and  paid 
off  at  $11.20  for  a  $2  ticket,  while  Seths  Hope, 
to  the  amasement  of  nearly  everyone  at  the 
track,  had  beaten  the  hitherto  Invincible  Tat- 
tling and  returned  a  thirteen-to-one  dividend. 


I  FELT  sorry  for  him  sitting  there  a  picture 
of  tragedy,  and  1  tried  to  cheer  him  up. 
"If  you  ask  me,"  I  told  him.  "you  haven't  much 
need  to  worn  Sniper  is  the  form  horse,  he 
ran  a  smart  race  last  time  'out,  and  if  he 
doesn't  turn  the  trick,  then  Cula  Vista  will. 
And  don't  forget  Scissors  in  this  race.  He  can 
turn  it  on  at  times.  Joaqulna  hasn't  won  a 
heat  In  a  year,  and  somehow  I  don't  think  thla 
is  her  day. 

"I  wish  I  could  feel  that  way."  he  answered, 
"but  I  can't  And  another  thing  I  can  t  do. 
and  that  I*  to  go  out  and  watch  thl*  race  being 
run.  1  haven't  the  nerve.  Do  you  mind  doing 
that  much  for  me?  I  ll  be  on  pins  and  needles 
until  you  come  back." 

I  grabbed  his  Held  glasses  and  went  up  to 
the  press  box,  which  1  reached  Just  in  tune  to 
watch  the  start.  Sniper  got  away  well,  with 
Scissor*  chasing  him  hard,  and  the  race  looked 
to  be  between  them  until  they  reached  the 
home  turn.  Then  I  saw  a  bay  mare  with  green 
and  rose  colors  up  come  charging  down  after 
the  leading  pair.  My  programme  told  me  It 
was  Joaqulna.  and  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the 
newspaper  man,  for  It  looked  aa  though  she 
was  bound  to  overhaul  the  leaders.  But  Sniper 
showed  unexpected  gameness  and  hung  on  like 
grim  death  to  his  advantage,  passing  the  wire 
just  ahead  of  Joaqulna,  who  seemed  to  tire  in 
ihe  final  strides.  Had  she  won,  that  room 
clerk  would  have  expected  $3,800.  fof  she  was 
ten  to  one  in  the  betting.  Whether  he  would 
have  got  it  Is  another  story. 

Just  last  season  I  saw  a  fellow  get  badly 
.slutiff  because  he  elected  to  hold  a  bet  on  an 
outsider  at  Woodbine  Park,  although  the 
amount  involved  bore  no  comparison  to  the  in- 
stance I've  just  cited.  Tills  chsp  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  know-it-all  brigade,  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  belief  that  the  sport  of  klnga 
was  an  open  book  to  turn.  That  when  he  gave 
the  opinion  that  a  horse  couldn't  win.  it 
could n  t  And  so  when  a  notoriously  unlucky- 
speculator  handed  him  five  dollars  to  play  on 
Genial  he  stuck  the  money  to  hi*  pocket,  pro- 
claiming to  all  his  acquaintances  that  he  now 
was  $6  richer,  inasmuch  as  Oenial  wouldn't 
finish  In  the  first  six.  He  even  advised  others 
to  refrain  from  wasting  their  money  on  thla 
horse.  •  Because."  said  he.  "the  stable  tells  me 
that  they're  not  shooting  with  him." 

Alas  for  hia  cocksure  predictions.  Genial 
won  by  a  safe  margin,  and  returned  the  gen- 
erous dividend  of  eleven  dollars  for  each  dol- 
lar invested  on  his  prospect*  In  the  straight 


Artificial  Hearts  \la\ 

Become  ictumiiy 

Say  Sat  ants 

I N  commenting  on  the  successful  expert  - 
menu  by  Dr.  O  8,  Olbbs.  of  Daihousle 
University,  in  which  he  was  able  to  keep  cats 
alive  over  long  periods  of  time  by  the  use  of  a 
rubber  heart  in  the  form  of  a  double-acting 
pump.  Dr.  Iago  Golds  ton,  member  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  is  quoted  a* 
saying:  "no  one  should  get  the  impression 
that  it  means  that  human  beings  will  be  able 
to  go  about  with  artificial  hearts  "  Why  not? 
There  are  people  going  about  now  with  silver 
tubes  doing  vital  work  in  their  bodies.  An  arti- 
ficial larynx  has  been  substituted  In  one  indi- 
vidual and  he  was  even  able  to  talk  by  use  of 
it  8llver  plates  have  replaced  part  of  the  skull. 
The  famous  French  aviator,  Nungesser.  had 
platinum  of  great  value  In  hi*  body  as  the  re- 
sult of  patches  after  plane  smashes. 

True,  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  action 
anything  but  passive.  To  function  as  a  heart 
is  something  else  again.  But  there  I*  nothing 
fundamentally  Impossible  about  it.  and  it  L. 
being  done  in  experiment*  with  cat*.  Then 
why  deny  that  It  can  be  done  with  human*? 
Certainly  there  should  be  individuals  willing 
to  try  it  when  their  hearts  play  out  and  they 
are  gambling  nothing.  An  article  in  The 
Journal  or  the  American  Medical  Association 
by  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Cohan,  informs  us  that  during 
1924  there  were  more  deaths  between  the  age* 
of  ten  and  fourteen  from  cardiac  trouble* 
than  from  any  other  cause.  The  prevalence  of 
cardiac  disease  has  been  generally  increasing, 
so  that  it  ||  now  the  principal  cause  of  death, 
he  says.  If  this  la  the  case,  the  rubber  heart 
msy  prove  of  value,  If  not  as  a  replacement,  ai 
least  as  an  auxiliary  to  weak  heart*. 


A  Matter  of  Loyalty 


Continued  Prom 
Preceding  Page 


Life  »  as  Hani 


A     DISMAL  and  slightly  battered  figure 

emerged  from  the  police  court. 
"  'Kilo.  Bill."  said  a  bystander,  "you  look 
fed  up 

"No  wonder.  '  responded  BUI    "Life  ain't 
art  ard.  tt  ain't " 
"Wodyer  mean?" 

"Well,  think  o'  this.  Tunney  gets  a  fortune, 
and  I  m  fined,  both  for  doing  the  same  thing  ' 


A 


a  hiccup,  for  he  palpably  had  been 
drinking  "So  tear  up  them  wire*  They're  no 
good  now  Then  having  delivered  his  ulti- 
matum he  staggered  away  to  seek  the  solace  of 
hi*  whisky  battle  In  the  meanwhile  how- 
ever, the 


Courageous  King 

YOU  NO  man  whose  knowledge  of  cards 
waa  extremely  vUlonary  was  roped  In  to 
complete  a  bridge  four  After  a  few  moments 
he  committed  his  first  mistake  by  throwing 
away  a  king  on  a  trick  already  taken  by  his 
opponent's  see 
"Oood  heaven*'    bellowed  the  young 

you  know  ■ 
1  know."  stammered  the 
I'd  let  It  have  a  try 


slide  past  until  he  and  the  rival  stroke  were 
rowing  practically  abeam. 

"That's  for  you.  Dad."  he  muttered— and 
smiled. 

He  saw  the  men  swing  with  quickened 
rhythm,  saw  the  water  fly  like  bullet*  from 
the  Shelburne  blade*. 

"Look  out."  There  waa  a  note  of  anguish  In 
Seagraves'  voice.  "Shelburne*  spurting  again." 

/  lw  Hi  vol's  Joker 

A  MALEDICTION  trembled  upon  Deacon's 
lips.  So  here  waa  the  Joker  held  in  re- 
serve by  the  rival  crew!  Had  Baliol  anything 
left?  Had  he  anything  left?  Orave  doubt  was 
mounting  In  hia  soul.  Away  swept  the  Shel- 
burne boat  inches  at  a  stroke,  until  the  differ- 
ence In  their  position*  was  nearly  a  length 
Three  miles  and  a  half!  Not  an  observer  but 
believed  that  this  gruelling  contest  had  been 
worked  out. 

And  now  Deacon,  exalted  by  something 
nameless,  uttered  a  cry  and  began  to  give  to 
Ballol  more  than  he  really  had.  Surely, 
steadily,  he  raised  his  stroke  while  his  com- 
rades like  the  llonheart*  they  were,  took  It  up 
and  put  the  sanction  of  common  authority 
upon  it  Thirty-four!  Thlrty-slx!  Not  the 
.••purt  of  physical  prowess,  but  of  Indomitable 
mentality. 

"Up  we  come!  "  Seagraves  voice  was  shrill 
like  a  bugle.  He  could  see  expressions  of  sUrk 
fear  in  the  faces  of  the  rival  oarsmen.  They 
had  given  all  they  had  to  give,  had  given 
enough  to  win  almost  any  race  But  here  in 
tins  race  they  had  not  given  enough. 

"Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  boys    In  the 

stretch.  Now-my  God! 

Following  the  coxswain's  exclamaliou.  Dea- 
con felt  an  increased  resistance  upon  hi*  blade 

"Innl*  ha*  carried  away  hi*  oarlock  The 
eyes  of  the  corawaln  strained  upon  Deacon  a 
lace. 

Deacon  gulped  Strangely  a  picture  of  hia 
father  filled  hi*  mind.   Hi*  face  hardened. 

"All  right!  TeU  him  to  throw  hi*  oar  away 
and  swing  with  the  rest  Don't  move  your  rud- 
der now    Keep  It  straight  aa  long  as  you  can  .  * 

From  astern  the  sharp  eye*  of  the  Shelburne 
cox  had  detected  the  accident  to  Bailor*  Num- 
ber Six    Hia  voice  was  chattering  stridently 


up  alowly.  inexorably— eight  men  against 
seven.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the 
grim  fight  waa  waged. 

"Ten  stroke*  more,  boys!" 

The  prow  of  the  Shelburne  shell  was  on  a 
line  with  Ballot's  Number  Two. 

"One — two— three—  four—  "  The  bow  of  the 
Shelburne  boat  plunged  up  abeam  Ballot's  bow 
oar. 

"Five— six -Ood.  boys  1 -seven— " 
The  voice  of  the  coxswain  swept  upward  in 
a  shrill  acream.  A  gun  boomed;  the  air  rocked 
with  the  screech  and  roar  of  whistles. 

Slowly  Deacon  opened  his  eyes  Seagraves. 
the  coxswain,  was  standing  up  waving  hi* 
megaphone.  Mechanically  Deacon's  hand 
sought  the  water,  splashing  the  body  of  the 
man  in  front  of  him.  Then  suddenly  a  ma- 
hogany launch  dashed  alongside.  In  the  bow 
was  a  large  man  with  white  moustache  and 
florid  race  and  burning  black  eyes  Hi*  lip-, 
were  drawn  in  a  broad  grin  which  seemed  an 
anomaly  upon  the  face  of  Cephas  Doane.  If 
so  he  immediately  presented  a  still  greater 
anomaly    He  laughed  aloud. 

'Poor  old  Shelburne!  I — George  I  The  first 
in  four  years!  I  never  saw  anything  quite  like 
that  We've  talked  of  Ballot's  rowing  spirt  t^- 
ehl  Here.  you.  Deacon,  let  me  give  you  a  hand 
out  of  the  shell.   We  ll  run  you  back  to  quar- 


proudly  at  his  father— "you  were  right,  air— I 
would 


Pulled  Into  I. nam  /< 

p\EACON,   wondering,  waa  pulled   to  the 
launch  and  then  suddenly  stepped  back, 
hi*  Jaw  falling,  hi*  eye*  alight  a*  a  man  ad- 
vanced from  the  stern, 
"Dad!" 

"Yea;"  chuckled  Doane  "We  came  up  to- 
t ether- to  celebrate." 

"You  mean -you  mean—  '  Jim  Deacon  a 
voice  faltered 

"Yea.  I  mean—"  Cephas  Doane  stopped 
sudden! >  "I  think  in  Justice  to  my  daughter- 
in  law  to  be.  Jane  Bostwick.  that  some  e»- 
la  in  order." 


Heats  Segravo's  Record 
By  About  Twenty 
Miles  an  Hour 

T^HAT  he  haa  traveled  In  a  rocket,  sled  at  a 

*  speed  of  240  miles  an  hour,  or  nearly 
twenty  miles  an  hour  faster  than  Major  Se- 
grave's  car.  Is  the  atory  told  by  Herr  Max 
V alter.  In  an  artide  appearing  in  Discovery 

•  London"  The  test,  which  took  place  at  Lake 
Starenberg.  obtained  but  scant  notice  in  the 
press.  Describing  it.  Herr  Valler  says  in  part: 
"Following  the  explosion  of  the  fifth  aeries  or 
rockets,  the  speed  averaged  nearly  235  miles 
an  hour;  the  last  seventy  to  seventy-five  yards, 
however,  were  under  brake  control,  so  actually 
the  highest  speed  was  nearly  394  miles  an 
hour.'  The  sled  and  rocket  machinery  cost 
but  £75. 

Commenting  on  the  future  of  rocket-driven 
vehicle*,  the  German  inventor  says:  "We  are 
today  in  about  the  same  poaition  with  regard 
to  the  rocket  ship  that  the  world  experienced 
before  1903  with  the  airplane.  The  first  short, 
low  Jumpa  by  the  Wright  Brother*  then  broke 
down  the  barriers  which  had  restrained  the 
development  of  the  motor  driven  flying  ma- 
chine; so.  today,  wiyi  the  first  attempt*  of  the 
rocket  ship.  «e  muM  prove  that  this  method  of 
traveling  is  possible  to  mankind  Should  the 
first  "take-off"  succeed,  then  everything  will 
be  open  for  ua 

Herr  Valler  is  at  present  planning  a  rocket 
ship  which  he  hopes  to  use  in  a  r light  from 
Dover  to  Calais  this  Summer. 


'a 


but  I 


An  unanswered  question  In 
i*m  la  why  high -strung 
prefer  the  company  of  a 
to  that  of 


be  h»r  lov- 
ed I 
they 


I  N  <»  Urn'*  Work 

I  BACON,  now  doing  the  work  of  practically 
two  men.  waa  undergoing  torture  which 
shortly  would  have  one  of  two  effects  Either 
he  would  collapse  or  his  spirit  would  carry  him 
beyond  the  claim*  of  overtaxed  physique  One 
utroke  two  strokes,  three  strokes—  a  groan 
hi*  Up*    Then  so  far  a*  personality. 

reeling*  were  ron- 
to  function  He 
became  merely  part  of  the  mechanism  *  a 
great  effort,  the  principal  guiding  part 

And  of  aU  thoae  rowing  men  of  Baliol  *jL 


"Yea.  air.  Deacon,  his  arm  about  hia 
father  a  shoulder,  stared  at  the  man 

"You  nee.  Dr  Nlcholla  had  the  Idea  that  you 
needed  a  finer  edge  put  on  your  rowing  spirit 
So  I  got  Jane  to  cook  up  the  story  about  that 
cashier  business  at  the  bank." 

-You  did!" 

"Yea.  Of  course  your  father  was  appointed. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  Jane,  bright  and 
dever  aa  she  is.  bungled  her  lines. " 

"Bungled'"   Deacons  face  cleared  That's 
what  Dr  Nieholls  said  about  her  on  the 
the  day  I  bucked  out  I 
somehow." 


Newspapers  for  Hi  titling 

MBXT  to  old  rasor  blades,  old  newspapers 
are  perhapa  the  greatest  nuisance  Now 
the  United  SUte*  Bureau  of  Standards  tells 
ua  that  they  may  be  used  for  roofing;  not,  of 
course  in  their  ordinary  state.  Newspapers 
are  not  now  used  In  roofing  frit*  as  suggested, 
but  teat*  are  being  carried  out  to  aee  if  both 
these  and  «awduet  cannot  be  put  into  the  ma- 
terial without  impairing  the  life  of  the  felt 
The  testa  so  far  are  promising. 


A 


bungled,  yea.  She  waa  to  have  made  It 
clear  that  by  winning  you  would  earape  my 
alleged  wrath  -or  rather,  your  father  would 
I  knew  you  would  row  hard  for  Baliol.  but  I 
thought  you  might 


Enforced  Li  isure 


CCORDINO  to  a  contemporary,  a  city 
man  la  going  to  live  alone  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outside  world  for  the 
next  five  years  We  believe,  however.  UuU  it 
was  a  certain  Judge  who  suggested  the  Idea  to 


Ftifocnl  Golfer* 

Golfer*  who  wear  bifocal  giaasea.  half  the 
for  near  and  the  other  half  for  far  n*»<wi 
are  aaid  to  have  general  advantage  over  other 
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"Red  Emma"  Quietly 
W  rites  Her  Memoirs 

in  France 

*TTH1S  year   Red  Eqimi  '  celebrates  her  ste- 

'       twin  v»r      r«>r  '*<>  >*-«l!^  Tor-mtu  **' 

•  her  home  and  the  short,  stout,  motherly- look  - 
i  mg  women  came  end  went  on  foot  and  In 

street  cars  with  few  U  bJT  traveling  compan- 
ions recognizing  her  as  the  most  notable 
woman  rebel  of  the  age.  Jailed  again 

I  again  for  her  anarchistic  activities.  feared, 
hated,  loved  and  reverenced  .11  at  the  some 

I  time  by  msny  people  of  divergent  alms.  Em- 
ma Goldman  she  Is  stul  called  though  she  has 
twice  been  married. 

At  present  Emma  Goldman  Is  living  pleaa- 
antly  In  the  south  of  Prance,  which  she  finds 

•  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  place*  on  earth  to 
i  exist  comfortably,  and  she  is  working  on  her 
j  reminiscences    She  is  not  worrying  about  pub- 
lication   Publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 

I  lantlc  have  besieged  her  lor.  book  rlght*. 

She  has  always  been  at  odds  with  the  world, 
As  a  girl  of  twenty  and  with  fifty  cent*  In  hei 
pocket  she  left  her  parents  to  go  to  New  York 
to  make  her  way.  Born  In  Russia,  she  em  - 
grated  as  a  child.  In  New  York  she  became 
involved  in  strikes  and  riots,  and  at  one  time 
was  under  threat  of  death  when  she  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  instigator  of  McKlnley's 
assassination.  .  --_ 

Her  first  Jail  sentence  came  when  she  was 
twenty-one.  and  she  gives  credit  to  that  year 
in  Jail  for  making  her  the  authority  she  Is  to- 
day on  literature.  She  occupied  part  of  her 
ume  in  studying  English,  of  which  ahe  was 
.till  Ignorant,  and  used  as  textbooks  the  works 
of  master,  of  English  literature.  She  was 
made  a  prison  nurse,  and  the  knowledge  sne 
received  there  she  afterwards  applied  In  nurs- 
ing in  the  alums  of  New  Ycrk. 

As  she  matured  to  thought  and  word  she 
began  to  preach  against  all  accepted  princi- 
ples She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  impris- 
oned in  the  United  States  for  advocating  birth 
control,  which  she  declared  was  nothing  new. 
since  it  had  been  practised  to  the  empires  of 
Rome  ahd  Egypt  end  ever  since.  Returning 
to  Europe  she  studied  psychology  under  Preud 
Wmself  and  subsequently  became  personally 
intimate  with  most  of  the  radical  thinkers 
and  writers  of  Europe  in  politic*,  science,  re- 
ligion and  other  things  as  well.  She  learned 
to  speak  many  language*  th  addition  to  Rus- 
,ian  and  English,  including  Yiddish.  German 
and  Prench. 

Her  first  marriage  was  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, the  second  at  the  age  of  flftyv-seven.  Her 
second  husband  was  James  Colton.  a  Welsh 
miner  whom  she  had  known  for  a  quarter  or 
a  century  A  few  years  ago  she  was  deported 
from  the  United  State*  to  her  birthplace.  Rus- 
sia, but  was  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  Soviet 
regime  and  left  Russia  to  seek  a  refuge  In 
England.  There  Colton  married  her.  thereby 
giving  her  British  citizenship.  Under  Cana- 
dian laws  any  British  subject  who  resides  for 
six  months  to  Canada  becomes  a  full-fledged 
Canadian  citizen.  Emma  Ooldman*  two 
years  In  the  Dominion  have  more  than  cov- 
ered the  requirement*,  so  she  is  a  Canadian 
by  right.  She  has  no  other  affiliations.  Rus- 
sia she  has  abjured  and  the  United  States  has 
abjured  her. 

Those  who  live  quietly  and  dispassionately 
throughout  their  sixty  yean  may  marvel  at 
the  enormous  energy  and  activity  of  this 
woman  who  has  walked  so  long  in  the  stony 
way  of  discontent 

-I  have  lived  life  to  the  full."  says  Emma 
Ooldman. 


HU  Honor  Pulls  Hotter 

Qn  Kiddie*  at 
Keremeos 


CCHOOL  children  welcome  the  visit  of  dis- 
^  tlngulshed  men  chiefly  because  this  mean* 
a  holiday,  ostensibly  granted  at  the  request  of 
the  guest. 

Hi*  Honor  R  Randolph  Bruce.  Lieutenant - 
Oovernor  or  British  Columbia,  who  doe.  more 
traveling  over  the  great  Province  that  any  of 
his  predecessors  In  office,  follows  the  usual 
routine  in  this  respect  after  addressing  a  few 
kind  words  to  the  children  in  every  little  town 
he  visits.  It  ||  so  much  part  of  the  ceremony 
that  the  request  lor  a  holiday  has  become 
automatic  with  him. 

At  Keremeoa,  not  far  from  the  boundary 
line,  he  gave  his  short  talk  to  the  assembled 
children  recently,  and  then  Informed  them 
that  he  had  the  privilege  of  declaring  a  holi- 
day 

"Those  in  favor  will  please  say  'Aye.' "  sug- 
gested His  Honor  facetiously 

The  response  was  amazing  and  disappoint- 
ing 

"Whet's  the  matter?"  Inquired  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Oovernor    "Don  t  you  want  a  holiday?" 

•Please,  sir."  piped  up  a  shrill  voice,  "a  holi- 
day t*  no  good  to  us  today  This  u  Saturday 
and  there's  no  school  anyway  " 

"Then  suppose  we  declare  a  holiday  for 
Monday."  suggested  ihr  quick-witted  Mr 
Bruce.    "All  In  favor  say  Aye  !"* 

The  motion  carried  with  splendid  entht'sl- 
■sm  that  time. 


John  D.  Reached  Church 

In  Time  for  Isual 

Collection 


Good  Logic 

HA VI NO  spent  an  hour  explaining  to  her 
class  the  relative  value*  of  certain  small 
coins,  the  teacher,  to  teat  one  little  girl.  aifced 
her  which  she  would  prefer— two  halfpennies 
or  a  penny. 

The  child  instantly  declared  In  favor  or  the 
two  halfpennies. 

"But  why?"  the  teacher  wanted  to  know. 
•  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that 
a  penny  Is  every  bit  as  good  as  two  half- 
rennleet" 

Ye*,  teacher."  answered  the  youngster,  but 
if  I  loaf  one  ha'penny  I  ahould  still  have  an- 
left.  while  If  I  lost  my  penny  I  ah-Miui 

r 


kidnapping 

a  aeneeuonel  case  of  kidnapping  in 
our  house  last  week  " 
"Really!  How  did  It  happen 7' 
-The  baby  sl*pt  all  night.' 


W 


MR  JOHN  D 


"HEN  John  D.  Rockefeller,  aged  dean  of 
American  finance,  wended  his  way  to 
church  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning— his 
home  is  in  the  pretty  little  town  of  Lake  wood. 
New  Jersey -be  was  confronted  by  a  friend 
who  was  all  set  to  take  a  photograpn  The 
elusive  financier  consented  to  pose  for  a  pic- 
ture and  did  so  with  a  gracious  smile. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  The  following 
Sunday  a  host  or  other  and  Jealous  photog- 
raphers of  Lakewood  and  surrounding  towns, 
who  had  heard  or  the  Incident  and  wished  to 
duplicate  it,  surrounded  him  as  he  started  to 
church.  The  woods  seemed  full  of  camera 
fiends,  and  some  or  them  wem't  as  tactrul  as 
they  might  have  been.  John  D.  however  did 
not  care  to  be  phothgTaphed  by  every  Tom. 
Dick  and  Harry  of  thr  neighborhood.  When 
be  saw  the  army  '.hut  confronted  him  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  without  entering  the 
church.  But  after  a  while  he  slipped  out 
again  cautiously  and  struck  out  for  another 
church.  He  hadn't  gone  far.  however,  beiorc 
he  »a-  again  surrounded  by  Jostling  amateur 
photographers.  And  again  he  turned  hi* 
back  to  the  curious  crowd  and  made  his  way 
home.  But  John  D  l*  a  man  of  will  power. 
Not  to  be  thwarted  In  his  plans  for  Sunday 
worship,  he  emerged  from  his  house  again 
and  set  out  for  a  third  church  Just  in  ume  for 
the  collection.  It  is  presumed  that,  the  pastor 
thought  "better  late  than  never."  John  D. 
had  proven  by  his  persistency  that  he  is  an 
ardent  churchgoer  and  he  has  also  proved  to 
the  world  that  he  Is  anything  but  a  seeker  of 
publicity. 


Beaverbrook  (, ambled 
and  H '-'on  Haying  a 
Newspaper 

A»N  interesting  light  on  the  career  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook  Is  given  to  this  report,  re- 
published from  The  8utton  and  Epsom  Herald. 
England,  alter  the  famous  Canadian  peer  had 
addressed  a  meeting  to  the  district. 

'  Lord  Beaverbrook'  said  that  hi*  lather  was 
a  Scotch  minister  living  in  Canada.  In  Can- 
ada the  churches. did  not  pay  the  ministers 
very  much  stipend,  and  the  ministers  mere 
all  had  very  big  families.  He  was  one  of  twelve 
children,  and  his  father's  stipend  was  only 
£200  a  year. 

"His  mother  had  very  good  credit,  and  she 
always  made  use  of  It  lor  extended  periods, 
and  sometimes  as  long  as  three  months  w6TT.il 
pass  without  her  making  any  settlement  lor 
her  groceries  Then,  when  the  grocery  bill 
came  to.  she  would  go  over  the  items  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  family  of  twelve,  and 
say.  'Oh.  dear!  I  can  t  have  had  these  The 
grocer  roust  really  have  sold  these  goods  to 
somebody  else.  and.  by  mistake,  charged  mem 
to  us  But  to  the  end  me  grocery  bill  was 
always  paid. 

•After  settlement  day  a  period  of  economy 
swept  over  the  household,  and  <  lring  tneee 
periods  of  economy  he  formed  me  stem,  hard, 
mental  resolution  to  make  some  money,  saying 
to  himself:  "This  is  not  good  enough  I  am 
going  to  have  a  better  Ume.'  Bo  at  last  be 
packed  his  bag  and  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
the  nearest  big  city. 

'During  me  few  years  he  lived  In  that  city 
he  discovered  the  art  or  making  money.  Wnen 
he  had  enough  for  me  needs  of  himself  and 
family  he  said  to  himself  mat  he  would  go  to 
England,  back  to  the  country  his  ancestors 
came  from.  And  so  set  off  for  London. 

"When  he  got  mere  he  aaw  the  son  of  en- 
other  8cotch  minister,  who  lived  to  a  village 
quite  close  to  his  own.  and  who  was  brought  up 
under  me  same  circumstance*,  and  told  nlm 
that  he  was  done  with  money  and  with  busin- 
ess, and  wanted  to  take  a  part  to  public  life. 
That  man  was  Mr.  Bonar  Low.  He  showed 
the  way  to  enter  at  the  door  or  pontics,  and 
very  quickly  he  'Lord  Beaverbrook  •  round  him- 
self to  the  House  of  Common*— twenty  days 
after  he  had  set  foot  to  England;  very  rapid 
promotion. 

"Why  he  went  to  Fleet  Street  was  that  he 
had  a  friend  who  made  statement*  which  he 
was  successful  to  contradicting  One  day  his 
friend  suddenly  asked  him  to  lend  his  news- 
paper some  money,  and  then  he  -Lord 
Beaverbrook)  knew  for  me  first  time  why  he 
had  been  so  successful  In  his  series  of  contra- 
dictions. He  was  foolish  enough  to  lend,  and 
got  involved  to  me  extent  of  a  very  consider- 
able sum. 

"He  was  asked  one  day  to  supply  another 
05.000  for  newsprint  He  said  he  would  do  no 
more.  A  shareholder  with  a  great  many  shares 
would  do  nothing,  and  he  said  to  that  share- 
holder. II  yon  won  t  put  any  more  money  to. 
and  I  won  t.  It  seems  to  roe  the  paper,  career 
is  at  an  end  But  he  received  a  letter  from 
this  man.  saying.  I  will  sell  all  the  shares  I 
have  got.  and  will  charge  £17.500  for  them." 

"He  drove  down  to  the  country  and  asked 
the  late  Lord  Northclirfe  his  edvlce  as  to  buy- 
ing the  shares.    The  reply  we*.  Young  man. 


s  His  Jubilee 


r  I  AHIRTY  years  ago.  much  to  me  am  use  - 
|  ent  of  Canadians  who  were  then 
observed  to  exploiting  the  West,  a 
short,  rotund  WW"***  little  man.  to  a  silk 
hat  and  a  frock  coat,  was  hurrying  round  the 
country  urging  it  to  send  him  to  the  North 
Mi 

l-et  me  go  to  the  pole  and  plant  there  me 
Union  JarK  gad  « latm  everything  up  to  ninety 
for  Canada."  begged  the  stout  little  gentle- 
man.  And  Canada  laughed    Who  wanted  the 

But  Captain  Bernier  by  hi* 
rorced  Canada  to  race  norm  and  rinaUy  he 
was  started  on  his  long  service  to  me  Cana- 
dian Arctic  His  old  ship,  the  Arctic,  ran  In 
and  out  of  the  Arctic  seas,  as  rar  as  Melville 
Island,  with  the  regularity  of  a  rerry. 

A  few  years  ago  me  same  little  gentleman. 
In  more  accustomed  blue  serge  and  brass  but- 
tons, still  In  command  or  me  Arctic,  led  her 
into  Etah  in  Greenland  with  a  Dominion 
Government  party,  under  J.  E  Craig,  on  board 
In  Etah  Harbor  lay  the  ships  or  the  Mac- 
MUlan expedition.  Moth-lifcf*  nying  ships  of 
Richard  Byrd,  who  hoped  to  ny  to  the  pole, 
lay  about. 

MacMUlan  watched  me  old  egg-shaped 
Canadian  ship,  solid  and  deliberate  as  her 
captain.  Perhaps  he  knew  what  she  was 
coming  for.  perhaps  in  his  heart  mis  Cana- 
dian-born Amerclan  explorer  had  a  mighty 
respect  for  her.  Captain  Bernier  and  Mr. 
Craig  were  cordial  to  their  greetings,  de- 
lighted to  meet  Mr.  MacMUlan  and  Com- 
mander Byrd.  How  were  they  enjoying  their 
Arctic  stay?  Why  not  come  over  and  have 
dinner  aboard  me  Arctic? 

On  me  Arctic  me  Americans  were  enter- 
tained hospitably,  presented  with  chart*  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic,  copies  of  Government 
reports  of  some  doxen  expeditions  into  the 
North,  furnished  with  details  as  to  where 
they  could  look  for  aid.  and  If  need  be.  the 
protection  or  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  And  men  later  on  they  were  shown 
several  reels  of  films  showing  pointedly,  some- 
times amusingly,  sometimes  heroically.  Can- 
ada's administration  of  her  Arctic  islands, 
up  to  ninety,  her  police,  her  traders,  her  post- 
men, her  radio  operators,  her  collectors  ot 
customs,  her  wild  life  protection  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  The  youthful  Byrd.  not  yet 
ramous.  had  me  benefit  of  some  of  Captain 
Bernier 's  fatherly  advice.  The  Ice  was  then 
forming  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  every 
night.  He  was  attempting  to  fly  over  danger- 
ous ground  where  air  pocket*  under  me 
mountains  might  epell  disaster.  If  he  had  to 
land,  the  forming  Ice  would  prevent  him  ever 
rising  again.  As  Canada's  rather  or  the 
Arctic,  he  suggested  mat  Commander  Byrd 
make  his  attempt  at  me  pole  under  other 
circumstances. 

He  did  not  ask  me  Americans  ir  they  had 
their  licence  to  fly  over  Canada.  He  knew 
they  did  not  They  had  courteously  requested 
one  from  Greenland,  but  In  spite  of  suggestions 


Captain  Bernier.  whose  voyages  in  Arctic  waters  make  some  explorations  look  like  holidsy 


from  Ottawa.  MacMUlan  had  declined  to 
recognise  Canada's  sovereignty  by  asking  per- 
mission to  operate  over  her  territory.  He  had 
promised  Maine  to  add  some  Islands  to  her 
administration. 

The  old  Arctic  sailed  away  on  her  annual 
tour  or  Inspection,  but  shortly  afterwards 
Byrd  folded  his  wings  and  MacMUlan  hoisted 
his  sails  and  sailed  back  to  Maine. 

This  year  Captain  Bernier  celebrates  his 
diamond  Jubilee.  In  1879.  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  made  commander  of  a  sail- 


ing ship  and  has  been  in  active  command  of 
ships,  sad  and  steam,  ever  since.  There  Is  no 
surer  way  of  provoking  a  quarrel  with  this 
amazingly  powerful  and  alert  old  sea  dog  man 
to  suggest  that  he  has  retired.  He  paces  his 
veranda,  on  me  cliff  at  Levis,  as  though  it 
were  me  bridge  of  a  ship,  and  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  me  shipptoR  of  Quebec  Harbor.  At 
seventy-seven  he  has  me  faith  or  a  boy  in 
me  future  of  "his"  Arctic*  and  has  been 
preaching  for  years  the  search,  for  minerals 
which  is  now  afoot  under  the  Northern 


^-  CLARA 
BERNHARDT 

*~pHE  slender,  sky-blue-eyed  woman  with 
1  the  bobbed  swirl  of  golden  hair  wandered 
idly  along  me  Plogar  River,  hat  to  hand. 
From  Ume  to  time  she  stooped  to  gather 
.•tubby  briar  rose*  that  grew  by  me  path 
These  she  unceremoniously  thrust  Into  her 
rioppy  green  hat.  until  the  receptacle  rerused 
to  hold  more  The  mass  or  ptnk  blooms  and 
greeny  roliage  dipped  over  me  edges  and 
splashed  in  a  riot  of  color  against  the  soft 
yellow  of  her  dress.  She  unconsciously  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  beauty  such  as  the  banks 
of  me  Plogar  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 

With  a  smothered  exclamation.  Dean  Norton 
stopped  Could  it  be  Yvonne?  His  Yvonne 
who  had  left  him  In  cold  rage  twenty  long 
years  ago?  She  was  nineteen  men.  and  he 
two  years  her  senior.  Twenty  years  of  silence, 
and  now  she  i  and  r  red  again  along  me 
Plogar'    Pot  it  was  she! 

Norton  stepped  Into  the  winding  path.  The 
late  afternoon  sunlight  sifted  through  me 
lacy  trees,  and  shone  with  advantage  on  his 
black  heir,  silvered  at  the  temple*.  The  firm 
line  or  his  chin  relaxed  at  sight  or  her.  and 
his  nostrils  quivered  with  emotion  as  he 
smilingly  stretched  out  an  eager  hand.  The 
years  had  been  most  kind  to  Yvonne,  he 
thought  fleetingly 

The  woman  halted  In  surprise  as  Norton 
clasped  her  hand  warmly. 

"You've  cut  your  hair.  Yvonne!"  tenderly 
touching  Its  shining  wave*. 

•  Yes.'  wonderlngly. 

"Oh.  it  *  been  a  long  time.  Yvonne,  a  long 
time!" 

I  -I— you  have—" 

Dnheedtogly  me  man  continued.  'And  I've 
rorgoUen  what  It  was  we  quarrelled  about 
Do  you  know?" 

"1— don't  remember  either  " 

"Some  triviality  which  thoughtless  youth 
deemed  large,  no  doubt  We  were  both  very 
determined,  and  young.  Yvonne,  were  we  not?" 

"Very." 

They  gaxed  silently  and  unseelngly  at  the 
last-flowing  river  The  man  broke  the  pause 
suddenly. 

"I  have  never  married.   But  you?" 

"My  name  Is  Kenyan."  evasively 

"Then  we  meet  only  to  part' 

She  nodded,  burying  her  face  in  me  per- 


'ears 


He  drew  nearer  -hesiUted— took  her  hand 
Uncertainly,  he  waked.  "Yvonne,  would  It  be 
wrong  to— kiss  you— Juat  once?  All 
years'    Can  It  be  wrong?" 


Her  dewy  eye*  answered  him  I 

"Oh.  it  can  t  be 


she  whls- 

-just 


against  the  gold  of  her  hair  It 
beckoned  tanUllaingly  to  Norton 


He  drew  her  to  him  on  me  bank*  of  the 
Plogar.    Por  one  long  moment  Yvonne  Ken 
i  s  head  reeled  as  she  looked  into  his  eye*, 
sw—  his  soul    Then  she  turned  her  eyes 
away,  a*  from  something  holy  which  sn 
no  right  to  see 


The  years  had  been  moat  kind  to  Yvonne, 
he  thought  fleetingly. 


After  that.  Yvonne  knew  she  could  not  tell 
him. 

Tm  going  now,  Yvonne,"  Norton  said  un- 
steadily, turning  away  "Good-bye"  He 
walked  down  toe  path  She  gased  longingly 
after  him.  sore  of  heart  If  only  ahe  could 
do  something  for  htm.  she  thought,  gulplngly 
He  looked  back  Quickly  ahe  unfastened  the 
crushed  rose  from  her  hair  and  ran  after  him. 
She  pressed  It  Into  his  hand,  and  fled. 

Dean  Norton  s  last  picture  of  Yvonne  was 
an  oral  of  white  face  with  enormous,  aad  eye*, 
muted  in  tears 

She  reached  the  highway  where  her  road- 
ster was  parked.  With  a  bungling  ripping  of 
ahe  headed  for  me  ctty.  "I  hope  he 
finds  out'  she  thought  fervently 
has  always  said  that  1  am  the 
of  heraelf  of  twenty  years  ago!" 


Sir   Ian    Possesses  Crim 

Reminder  <»/  Haiubo 
Fight 

|  N  his  seventy -alxth  year.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
*  is  still  an  active  military  man.  though  his 
activities  with  me  peace-lime  establishment 
are  somewhat  leas  strenuous  than  in  the  tragic 
days  of  me  Dardenelles  expedition  When, 
to  me  crucial  years  of  me  war.  that  daring 
and  luckless  enterprise  was  fir»t  mooted  8lr 
lsn  was  hailed  as  the  one  man  whose  bril 
llant  abuille*  qualified  him  to  lead  such  a 
"forlorn  hope."  "ir  Ian  Hamilton  can't  do  B 
nobody  can." 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  is  or  particular  interest 
to  Canadians  through  me  ract  that  in  the 
South  African  War.  he  commanded  me  di- 
vision or  which  the  Royal  Canadian,  formed 
a  part.  The  Royal  Canadians  were,  as  will  be 
remembered,  a  part  of  the  19th  Brigade,  under 
Major -Oeneral  Smith-Dorrien.  who  was  to  be 
associated  with  a  later  generation  or  Canadian 
fighters  on  me  Western  front  in  the  Great 
War. 

Canadians  who  served  under  Hamilton  In 
South  Africa  will  recall  a  marked  physical  de- 
formity. One  of  his  hands  was  withered. 
There  was  strength  enough  to  me  almost - 
paralysed  fingers  to  hold  an  occasional  cigar- 
ette, but  at  other  time*  me  hand  flapped  use- 

taajdj 

That  withered  hand  was  a  memento  of 
Majuba  HilL  . 

The  battle  of  Majuba.  in  1881.  was  fought 
forty -eight  years  ago;  from  which  can  be 
measured  me  length  of  Hamilton,  military 
career.  But  he  was  a  soldier  long  before  that 
In  fact,  he  used  to  say.  "I  was  bom  to  the 
Gordon  Highlanders."  Oddly,  me  great  Scot- 
tish soldier  was  bom  under  foreign  skies,  at 
Corfu,  where,  to  1853.  his  rather '«  regiment 
was  stationed. 

Ian  Hamilton  was  a  subaltern  In  me  Gor- 
don Highlanders  when  in  1881  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  South  Africa,  where  me 
Transvaal  Boers  had  taken  up  arms  against 
annexation  He  was  with  the  detachment 
from  me  Gordons  that  accompanied  General 
Sir  Oeorge  CoUey  when  the  latter,  on  me 
night  of  February  26.  1881.  Mjuxd  the  Majuba 
Hill  position,  commanding  me  Boer  laagers. 
Hamilton  was  to  command  of  a  weak  picket 
of  the  Gordons  posted  on  the  outer  sloper. 
— me  only  precaution  against  attack. 

The  Boer,  next  morning  crept  up  me  hill 
under  me  shelter  or  a  deep  donga  or  gully 
Hamilton  reported  the  attack,  but  General  Col- 
ley  was  asleep  alter  the  arduous  climb,  and  his 
.subordinates  refused  to  disturb  him.  The  fir- 
ing grew  hot  and  the  range  close.  Hamilton 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Boer  bullet*  to  get 
word  to  me  still  sleeping  general.  A  charac- 
teristically imperturbable  stafr  orflcer  sent  him 
back  to  bis  detachmenL  The  general  knew 
what  was  going  on— no  need  for  a  subaltern 
of  me  Highlanders  to  concern  himself. 

A  second  warning  was  Ignored 

Next  moment  the  little  picket  of  High- 
landers was  overwhelmed  to  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance. Of  Uie  seventeen  men  under  Ian 
Hamilton,  twelve  were  shot  at  their  posu 
The  main  body  of  British  troops,  sheltered  In 
me  saucer-like  depression  to  me  lop  or  thr 
hill,  fired  a  ragged  volley  as  the  Boers  ap- 
peared over  the  edge  of  the  saucer. 

Hamilton  impetuously  rushed  up  to  me  now- 
awakened  Colley: 

"I  hope  youTl  forgive  my  presumption,  sir, 
but  will  you  let  me  Gordon  Highlanders  charge 
with  the  bayonet?" 

■  No  presumption,  young  gentleman."  replied 
Colley  to  icy  tones.  '  Well  let  mem  charge  us. 
and  then  well  give  them  a  volley  and  charge 

But  under  the  Boer  charge  the  British  de- 
fence went  to  pieces.  Colley  fell  In  the  en- 
suing melee.  Hamilton's  wrist  was  smashed  by 
n  bullrt  and  another  bullet  stunned  him.  Two 
Boers  found  me  wounded  man.  The  younger 
much  excited,  wanted  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
but  the  elder  restrained  him.  They  would  have 
taken  his  sword,  which  had  been  hi*  lather's 
before  him.  but  Oeneral  Plet  Joubert  himself 
intervened. 

When  the  prisoners  were  examined  the 
Boers  gave  one  glance  at  Hamilton,  covered 
with  blood  from  head  to  foot  "You  will  prob- 
ably die,"  they  said.   "You  may  go." 

The  bullet  had  carried  away  two  wrist 
bones,  with  fever  and  shock.  Hamilton  nearly 
died,  and  for  six  months  he  was  an  invalid 
And  the  withered  hand,  flapping  useleasly.  was 
a  grtm  and  lasting  memento  of  his  first  brusn 
with  me  Boers. 


Old  Prospector  Could 
Sot  Resist  Call 
of  Wild 


M 


how  much  money  have  you  got?'  He  told  him. 
and  Lord  Northcliffe  said,  ir  you  go  In  you 
will  loae  it  all  to  Fleet  Street'  So  he  went  and 
saw  Lord  Ro  therm  ere,  and  said.  I  am  ottered 


these  shares  tn  The  Dally  Kx  press  for  f  17.800  ' 
I<jrd  Roihermert  remarked  Weil.  It's  a  great 
gamble  It  is  a  newspaper  that  has  got  no  life 
to  IU  that  has  lost  tu 


riving,  but  you  should  try  It.  and  it  you 
will  be  an  mteresting  reminiscence.1 

"8o  he  went  and  paid  for  me  •hare* 
was  how  he  got  into 


tail  it 


Am'  tales  are  told  about  the  men  401" 
made  fortunes  in  the  Klondike.  Less 
has  been  heard  of  the  more  numerous  army 
of  competent  prospectors  who  spent  yearn  in 
the  Yukon  and  never  made  a  strike. 

One  such  is  Hector  Morrison.  It  i«  said 
mere  were  fuUy  500  prospectors  in  the  terri- 
tory before  Cannae  or  Bob  Henderson  (accord- 
ing to  which  version  of  the  story  you  credit! 
discovered  gold  In  Bonanza  Creek  to  1807 
Morrison  was  one  of  mem.  He  Is  still  there, 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five.  Neither  In  th-> 
heyday  of  me  boom  nor  during  ail  the  years 
that  followed  did  Morrison  ever  uncover  a 
showing  that  did  more  man  pay  bare  wages. 

Not  until  last  year,  that  fcf*  Judge  C.  7L 
Macaulay.  who  has  administered  Justice  In  the 
Yukon  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  knows  did 
Hector  well.  Last  year,  on  hi*  visit  to  the 
comparatively  new  silver  camp  et  Mayo,  he 
heard  good  news  about  the  old  sourdough 
Hector  had  located  a  real  claim  and  sold  It  to 
the  Treadwell-Yukon  outfit  for  $73,000  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  his  honor's  arrival. 

I  suppose.  Hector,  now  mat  you  have 
stirek  It  rich  and  made  a  real  stake,  thet  you 
ere  going  to  settle  down  and  have  a  bit  of 
comfort."  inquired  the  Judge  In  Use  course  of 
ihe  natural  congratulations 

Well,  judge.  I  did  Agger  at  feat  way  at 
first,"  replied  the  ancient,  "but.  you  know,  ail 
my  nfe  I  been  wanting  to  have  one  rami. 
hone*t-U>-goodneaa  pcospectln  ougflt.  and  the 
other  day  I  picked  up  a  Jim  -dandy  for  83.000 
So  Im  going  over  to  Beaver  district,  and,  be- 
lieve me.  I  got  a  hunch  there's 
claims  to  be  picked  up 
to  the  country." 
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Some  Glimpses  of  Canada's  Past 


IE  MAKING  OF  CANADA 


ON  the  eve  of  the  sixty-second  anniver- 
sary of  Confederation,  let  us  look  back 
and  learn  a  little  of  the  men  and 
women  to  whose  labor*  we  owe  this  great 
and  prosperous  country  of  ours. 

The  land  we  have  Inherited  was  prepared 
from  of  old  by  the  great  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  Scientists  tell  us  how  glacier  and 
earthquake  and  flood  had  their  part  in  the 
making  of  rivers  and  mountains  lake,  mea- 
dow and  prairie,  uplands  and  lowlands.  Ram 
and  dew.  sunshine,  snow  and  frost  were  all 
busy  for  ages  before  man  set  his  foot  on 
Canadian  soil.  The  story  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
its  first  possessors,  has  yet  U>  be  learned. 


The  Coming  of  the  French 

/"^  AN  ADA  owes  to  the  people  of  Prance  her 
^  earliest  settlements.  Fishermen,  hunters, 
missionaries,  soldiers  and  farmers  all  had 
their  part  In  bringing  civilization  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  tne  banks  of  the 
81  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

To  be  wakened  at  night  by  the  Indian's 
war-whoop,  to  see  old  people  and  little  chil- 
dren murdered  and  wives  and  daughters 
carried  Into  captivity,  to  be  tortured,  to  suffer 
cold  and  hunger,  to  be  in  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  to  brave  the  torrent  and  learn  to 
the  rapids  were  among  the 
French  men  and  women,  some  of  them 
gently  born,  had  to  race  In  their  new  home 
Who  can  wonder  at  their  love  of  the  land 
they  won  foot  by  foot  from  the  wilderness? 
What  Canadian  should  withhold  from  the 
devoted,  heroic  missionaries,  the  brave  ex- 
plorers and  the  humble  hab.tanta  the  tribute 
of  admiration  and  gratitude? 

HritUh  Vionrns 
l/VEN    before    the    conquest  of 

settlers  from  Scotland  and  England 
to  arrive  to  make  their  homes  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Early  In  the 
nineteenth  century  crofters  and  clansmen  ar- 
rived from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  settle 
in  the  forests  of  Canada  as  well  as  Acadia, 
"the  green  woods."  of  which  they  told  children 
and  grandchildren  on  many  a  Winter  night. 
They  brought  with  them  a  sturdy  Inde- 
pendence, a  love  of  learning  and  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  their  native  land.  With 
them  came  farmers  from  England  and  irom 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  whose  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  were 
invaluable  to  the  neighbors  who  had  lived  the 
lives  of  shepherds,  hunters  and  fishermen  or 
spent  their  youth  as  soldiers  or  hand- weavers. 
A  little  later  immigrants  from  Ireland  arrived 
and  found  in  the  words  of  their  gifted  coun- 
trywoman,   room  and  wotk  for  all." 

Hardship*  of  tin  Vcm  U/« 

MOW  without  money,  with  the  rudest  of 
of  rarming  Implements  and  without  ex- 
perience, these  people  contrived  to  clear  and 
cultivate  the  land,  to  raise  families  and  often 
to  win  an  independence  in  a  lifetime  seems 
marvelous.  They  had  brave  as  well  as  warm 
hearts.  The  co-operation  of  which  we  hear 
much  in  our  own  time  was  very  real  with 
these  old-tlmere.  Neighbors  came  together  to 
build  the  log  houses,  to  raise  barns,  to  spin 
>arn.  to  full  the  cloth,  to  plough  the  fields. 
Was  the  master  of  the  house  ill.  the  wile 
found  her  wood  brought  to  her  door  v.  here  it 
was  cut  and  split  by  neighbor  lads.  The  sick 
were  often  nursed  by  some  good  wife  who  had 
worked  hard  all  day.  There  were  fish  in  the 
streams  and  the  sea.  and  the  catch  was  shared 
with  those  who  could  not  go  out.  The  build- 
ing of  wooden  ships  furnished  employment 
and  made  the  marketing  of  produce  possible. 

When  the  children  came,  there  were  new 
difficulties  to  face.  Teachers  were  hard  to 
find.  Summer  was  a  short  and  busy  time  with 
tasks  for  even  the  smallest  of  hands,  and  in 
Winter  it  was  hard  to  provide  warm  clothing 
The  father  often  made  the  shoos  for  hlmaeil. 
his  wife,  and  big  boys  and  girls  For  the  little 
ones  the  mother  must  fashion  covering  from 
the  remnants  of  thick  cloth  brought  from 
h  >me  as  coat  or  cloak.  Wool  was  carded  and 
apun  and  woven,  while  knitting  needles 


T' 


Yet  it  was  not  often  that  the  children  grew 
up  in  Ignorance.  The  few  books  brought  across 
the  ocean  were  read  and  reread,  and  the  news- 
paper* passed  from  house  to  house. 

They  were  Ood- fearing  folk,  those  pioneer 
ancestors  of  many  of  us  Night  and  morning 
the  Bible  was  read  and  prayers  went  up  to 
Him  from  whom  all  good  things  come.  The 
largest  home  In  the  community  was  a  meeting 
house  where  all  assembled  for  service  on  Sun- 
days, and  It  was  not  long  before  a  church  was 
built 

(  nitrd  I ninirc  lnyali*t§ 

'HE  American  Revolution  sent  to  Canada 
some  thirty  thousand  cJtlren*  who  refused 
to  become  citlaens  of  the  republic.  The  British 
Government  welcomed  these  immigrant*.  Bach 
famtlv  received  a  grant  of  land  with  farming 
implement*  and  seed  The  long  journey  by 
lsnd  to  Canada  taxed  the  endurance  of  the 
strongest.  When  at  length  they  were  settleo 
and  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  bad  sea- 
sons, the  United  Empire  Loyalists  made  the 
beat  of  sellers.  Resourceful  and  loyal,  they 
helped  to  keep  Canada  a  British  country 

The  Fur  Trader* 

was  still  a  French  possession  when 
traders  from  Oreai  Britain  gained 
of  the  Northwest    Pew  of  us  value 
the  work  done  by  the  fur  trad- 


up  the  prairies  and  the  Pacific  slope    The  little 
enmpanles  shut  up  to  forts  often  r>rsr»d  dan 
ir~r*  endured  irr rm    '.ardehlpa     To  them 

we  In  British  Columbia  owe  the  exploration  of 


many  of  our  rivers  and  the  founding  of  our 
own  cities,  while  the  enterprise,  talent  and 
wealth  of  Hudson's  Bsy  men  helped  to  build 
the  carumiati  Pacific  Hallway.  Boys  toda> 
may  well  marvel  at  the  Uds  who  gained  an 
education  in  their  wilderness  homes,  and  who 
in  later  years  showed  ability  and  attainments 
of  a  high  order.  Among  the  foremost  of  these 
was  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  founder  of  Vic- 
toria and  the  first  Governor  of  our  Province. 


The  Ugly  Ducklings  Story 


By  M   GENEVIEVE  SILVESTER 


MAKE- A -BOOK — Gave  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  story  to  make  a  book    Cut  them 

  and  paste  them  .  n  \\U\u-  paper     You  will  'hen  have  a  complete  story.    Cut  a 

from  stiff  paper    and    «-v,  the  page*  of  the  book  iBtl   H  MUt  I  big   strong  ittt  I 
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1  /ir  Vrairiv* 

*HE  early  British  settlers  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada endured  many  hardships,  as  we  nave 
seen,  but  these  were  not  of  man's  sending  The 
men  and  women  who  first  tried  to  make  homes 
on  the  Red  River  had  not  only  to  suffer  lone- 
liness, but  the  enmity  of  neighbors  who  loosed 
on  the  vast  pra tries  as  s  game  reserve.  The 
land.  too.  refused  to  yield  its  treasures  to  those 
who  tried  to  wrest  them  with  spade  and  hoe. 
while  even  the  scanty  crops  wen  devoured  by 
insects.  That  a  handful  remained  to  round 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  is  a  matter  of 
wonder. 

Years  went  by  before  not  only  Manitoba, 
but  the  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Aioerta 
were  invaded  by  an  army  of  railroad  laborers 
Many  of  these  were  the  sons  of  farmers  Tn  the 
alder  provinces  of  the  now  united  Canada 
Others  came  from  Europe  and  the  United 
State*.  Most  of  these  laborers  saved  wnat 
money  they  could  and  took  up  homesteads  near 
the  line  or  railway.  They  were  Joined  by  gen- 
tlemen's sons  from  the  Old  Land  eager  to  take 
their  part  in  the  building  of  a  nation.  Wives 
and  sweethearts  soon  followed  to  help  in  the 
work  of  home -making,  and  wheatnelds  soon 
ripened  in  the  sunshine 

A  Look  Around 

,N  our  own  Province,  growth  has  been  so 
1  rapid  that  the  labors  and  trials  of  its  pio- 
neers are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  It 
scarcely  seems  possible  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  endured  the  discomforts  and 
distress  of  the  long  voyage  from  London  to 
Victoria  in  a  sailing  vessel  round  Cape  Horn. 
In  many  parts  of  British  Columbia  prospectors 
and  explorers  are  villi  doing  pioneer  work,  and 
new  enterprises  are  being  undertaken. 

The  early  pioneers  have  passed  away,  but 
their  work  is  being  carried  on  and  extended 
by  their  descendants  and  by  newcomers.  Cities 
with  important  manufactures  have  grown  up 
where  they  found  a  wilderness.  Churches, 
schools  and  universities  open  to  everv  boy  and 
girl  in  the  land,  opportunities  such  as  few 
countries  excel.  Our  railroads  enable  us  to 
exchange  the  products  of  one  province  with 
another  and  form  a  link  over  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  passes.  Our  ships  sail  on 
every  ocean,  while  overhead  the  aeroplane 
takes  Its  way.  There  are  wide  open  spaces 
still  to  be  filled  tn  this  land  of  ours.  Science 
is  showing  that  wheat  will  grow  In  the  fields  of 
the  north,  and  that  those  of  other  parts  may 
be  made  more  fruitful. 

Art-  our  people  worthy  of  our  great  heritage? 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  our  young  men 
proved  that  none  were  braver  or  more  self- 
sacrificing  than  they.  In  many  fields  Cana- 
dian workers  equal  those  of  other  nations,  and 
in  some  they  hold  first  rank.  On  this  Do- 
minion Day  we  may  look  back  with  pride  and 
thankfulness,  and  forward  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence, sure  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  carry 
on  the  work  that  has  been  so  well  begun. 


■  Cm  . 


she  said. 
I  duck  eggi." 
hen    did  not 


"You  may 
"and  gkye  us  so\ 

The  cat  and 
want  MmL 

"Can  you  purr?"  a.\ked  the 
cat,  "or  throw  sparks?" 

'Wo."  said  the  poor  Duck- 
ling. 

"Can  you  lay  eggs?"  asked 
the  hen. 

"No,  I  cannot,"  said  f/ie 
Duckling,  "but  I  can  srpim  " 

"Hot  hot  Who  wanU  fo 
swim!"  laughed  the  cat  and  hen. 
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The  poor  Duckling  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  so  he  fleiv 
away  down  to  the  Water  again. 
There  he  could  swim  and  dive. 
He  was  Oery,  Very  lonely.  But 
every  day  he  greu)  larger  and 
stronger. 

One  day  he  saw  some  large 
birds  flying,  up  high  in  the  sky. 
They  were  beautiful  white 
birds.  H e  had  never  seen  any 
like  them. 

15 


Off  to  Catnp 

*T*HE  house  is  in  an  uproar  while  we  tul  with 
*  might  and  mam.  getting  Granny*  and  the 
two  girls  on  board  the  morning  train.  We 
are  bundling  up  the  blanket*  and  the  wash- 
tub  and  the  lamp,  and  all  Is  wild  confusion 
for  we  re  going  off  to  camp. 

Oranny  has  lost  her  goggles.  Edna  has  lost 
her  spade;  Hilda  has  lost  her  bathing  shoes 
in  which  she  meant  to  wade  Mummy  has 
lost  her  writing  case  and  wants  a  postage 
stamp,  and  Daddy's  lost  his  reason  while 
were  going  off  to  camp 

So  "Don't  forget  to  atop  the  milk.'1  and 
•Don't  forget  to  write. "  and  "Don't  spill  por- 
ridge on  the  stove  nor  stay  up  late  at  night"; 
and  "Air  the  laundry  when  It  comes,  or  you 
may  find  It  damp"  Oh.  all  is  Joy  and  glad- 
ness when  we're  going  off  to  camp. 

So  "Load  the  stuff  into  the  car— don't  pile 
It  in  a  heap;  put  pillows  on  the  top  in  case 
the  baby  wants  to  sleep.  And  leave  me  room 
to  move  about,  for  fear  I  get  a  cramp— let  in 
the  clutch,  step  on  the  gas— we  re  going  off 
to  camp  " 

-Dedicated  to  my  loving  family 


Dr.  H  oee's  Return 

"THE  children  who  were  at  the  Solarium 
when  Dr.  Wace  went  away  some  montrus 
ago  are  delighted  to  have  him  among  them 
again  Those  who  have  recovered  since  he 
went  away  will  wish  to  see  him  as  soon  as 


Old  Lady— "1  believe  in  post  m  or  terns  -  It  is 
awful  not  to  know  what  you  have  died  oft" 


Something  to  Do 

By  Dale  R.  Van  Horn 


YOU  have  no 
how  fast  this  comet 
will  «to  until  you  have 
made  and  tried  1L  Cer- 
tainly no  ordinary  toy. 
even  of  the  expensive 
kind,  will  match  it 
either  in  speed  or  dis- 
tance. There  is  nothing 
fancy  about  It  and  only 
the  vital  parts  are  In- 
cluded Details  can  be 
added  If  you  wish,  but 
the  design  shown  will 
not  permit  a  steering 
device  because  all  four 
wheels  are  used  to 
drive  the  device.  The 
speed  and  distance  both 
will  depend  upon  the 
Rise  and  quality  of  rub- 
ber bands  used,  but  a 
little  experimenting  will 
give  you  the  beat  re- 
sult*. 

Four  rallon-ean  cov- 
ers and  a  board  1-Inch 
thick.  4  Inches  wide  and 
from  14  to  30  Inches  long  are  required  Two 
stiff  wire  shafts  form  the  axlea  while  four 
pieces  of  MB  cut  In  triangle  shape  with  the 
point  rounded  off.  serve  as  bearings.  Then 
you  will  also  need  some  wire  solder,  two  small 
nails  and  eight  shingle  nails  or  small 


sSfcfm  Vie*' 


7B>fi  Pi&H> 
77?&  vJ7/w/  Co  we/- 


The  good  doctor  has  been  traveling  in  many 
part*  of  the  Motherland  and*  has  visited  the 
homes  where  children  are  lame  or  the  homes 
where  children  who  are  lame  or  maimed  or  de- 
formed are  being  cured  or,  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible are  being  helped. 

Dr.  Wace  thinks  that  in  many  ways  the  crip- 
pled children  of  our  Solarium  are  as  well.  11 
not  better  off  than  In  the  many  institutions 
for  their  cousins  in  England.  The  weather  on 
Vancouver  Island  is  much  finer  with  more  sun- 
shine and  fewer  cold  winds  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  one  great  improvement  that  Dr 
Wace  thinks  should  be  made.  All  the  lame 
children  cannot  be  cured.  Some  of  the  backs 
will  remain  twisted  in  spite  of  the  skill  of  sur- 
geons snd  physicians.  When  the  suffering  is 
over  or  Is  made  bearable,  the  children  should 
be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  employment. 
This  ts  being  done  in  many  place*  in  England. 
Boys  and  girls  then  are  happy  because  tney 
are  busy  and  know  that  when  they  grow  to  be 
men  and  women  they  can  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing 

Whether  this  can  be  done  at  the  Solarium 
here  is  a  question  which  Dr.  Wace  and  tnose 
generous  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  are  sup- 
porting the  institution  must  decide  It  will 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money  to  engage  teachers 
and  to  purchase  the  things  needed.  But  the 
blind  snd  the  deaf  are  being  taught  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  Vancouver.  Surely  crippled 
children  are  in  as  much  need  of  such  teaching. 

Parents  whose  children  have  all  their  sense* 
and  whose  limbs  are  whole  should  be  willing 
to  help  the  afflicted  boys  and  girls  at  the  So- 
larium, if  their  fathers  and  mothers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  their  training  Perhaps  chil- 
dren can  do  something  to  aid  this  good 
Every  little  helps. 


Cut  out  the  tin  bearings  a*  shown  from 
heavy  gauge  material  and  drift  hole*  for  the 
bearings.  Punch  other  hole*  for  the  small 
nails  or  screw*,  then  fasten  them  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  board  Cut  the  wire  pieces  and 
after  locating  the  exact  centre*  of  the  covers, 
punch  and  put  the  wire  ends  through.  Thev 
are  soldered  in  place  as  shown,  with  Just  a 
little  play  between  wheels  and  bearing* 
Washer*  plaeed  between  own  cover*  and  the 
tin  bearings  will  red  ace  friction  to  a  mlnlnnxsa. 
Drive  the  nails,  one  in  each  end  and  one  .* 
Cnt  the  rubber  strips  from  an  inner 
V  of  an  inch  wide  and  after  lap- 
ping one  -nd  around  'he  nafl  lit  thai  lag*  with 
small  copper  wire  The  rubber  atrip*  should 
be  just  long  enough  to  reach  from  nail  to  axle 

«...  |,      •    'irM,  I, 

To  wind  up.  piers  tne  free  and  of  the  rubber 
hand  «n  too  of  one  wire  shaft  and  wrao  It  so 

that  It  doe*  not  slip    Then,  pulling  on  the 


rubber  band  with  one  hand,  wind  It  up  by 
turning  one  of  the  wheels  on  that  shaft  with 
the  other  hand  The  rubber  should  be  fed  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger  slowly  and  with  a 
uniform  tension.  When  the  rubber  has  been 
stretched  tight,  lock  the  wheels  temporarily 
and  wind  up  the  otlier  band  In  the  same  way 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wrapped 
rubber  from  coming  within  one- half  lnrh  tst 
the  bearing.  You  will  also  notice  that  the  rub- 
ber bands  must  be  wrapped  m  that  they  will 
turn  the  few  wheels  in  the  same  direction. 

Mow  *M  the  comet  down  on  a  sidewalk,  pave- 
ment or  smooth  stretch  of  road  and  release  It 
It  will  go  for  a  surprisingly  long  distance  and 
whan  the  rubbers  have  been  unwound,  thev 
win  brail  on  the  ground,  thos  letting  the  comet 

On*  robber  can  be  used  rf  you  wish  and  the 


The  Hay  FieM 

rTTH  slender  arms  outstretched  in  the  sun. 
The  grass  lies  dead; 
The  wind  walks  tenderly  and  stirs  not  one 
Frail  fallen  head 


the  April  day 
of  May 

In 


Of  baby 

Where 
Of  childlike  dancing 

This  is  the  end- 
No  more  the**  tiny  f 

Bo  more  they 
To  hold  with  U 
the  blue. 

A 


No  more  they  part 
them  close 
Again,  to  shield 
Some  love-fun  lHtle 
Hid  in  a 


them  no  more  'he 
be  tab  genght* 


to  go 


wheels    The  two 
and  cause  aU  four 
If  you  want  bj 
wheels  a  ooai  of 

the  body  white 


Rosina's  Dominion  Day  Flag 


-By    MRS.   NESTOR  NOEL 


VL'  got  to  put  a  flag  outside  our 
window.''  said  Jose  to  his  mother 
one  day  after  school. 
"\rf.:   added  Koslna.    "It  wlU  be  Dominion 
Day.  and  the  procession  Is  passing  our  house  " 
•Where  can  we  get  a  flag  out  here.'  afked 
the  mother    "We  are  too  far  from  a  town 
In  this  little  village  they  don't  sell  flag*' 

"No.  they  don't."  said  her  daughter.  I 
at  the  store     But  we've  got  to  have  a  flag 
because  teacher  says  so." 

Mother  smiled.  Generally  when  teacher  said 
a  thing  it  had  to  be  done  "Let  me  think  what 
we  can  do."  she  said. 

•Tve  thought  until  I  am  tired."  Jose  stated. 
"There's  nothing  we  can  do." 

"What  do  the  other  children  do."  asked 
mother. 

"Well."  lanswered  Roslna.  "Some  of  them 
send  to  ir\  nail  order  house,  some  to  the  big- 
gest city  We're  too  late.  1  don't  know  why 
we  never  taught  of  it  " 

"We  didn't  Urnow  there  was  going  to  be  a 
procession  fori  certain."  put  in  her  brother 
"We're  stupid. vput  It  wasn't  our  fault." 

We're  not  s/iiDid."  said  Rosin*.  She  turned 
to  her  mother  Mother,  you're  clever.  You 
can  find  a  way  rVJoeant  matter  if  the  flag 
looks  exactly  like  a  bought  one,  so  long  as  it  ts 
red  and  white  and  blue." 

"Well.  Rosin*."  smiled  mother.  "I  believe 
you  ve  given  us  an  idea,  alter  ail-" 

"What?"  asked  both  children  at  once. 

"You  have  a  paint  box,"  said  mother  to 


Yes,  "  cried  the  girl  breathlessly  What  was 
mother  going  to  suggest  now? 

•We  also  have  flour  sacks."  went  on  mother. 
"Come  and  let  us  see  how  many  we  have." 

They  walked  Into  the  next  room  and  went  to 
a  drawer.  There  were  several  flour  sacks,  for 
they  were  careful  never  to  throw  away  a  thing 
which  might  prove  useful  on*  day. 

"Well  cut  three*  big  strips."  said  mother, 
"then  we'U  take  some  of  your  paint  and  color 
the  water  in  which  we  leave  the  part  of  the 
sack  In  soak.  When  all  three  pieces  are  col- 
ored, red.  white  and  blue,  and  quite  dry.  then 
we  shall  sew  them  together.  Each  one  ah*h 
help.  You.  Roslna.  can  begin  with  the  red 
part.  Jose  can  do  the  blue  and  I  shall  do  the 
white,  which  Is  the  easiest  part  aa  the  piece 
will  be  white  already." 

The  paint  box  was  taken  out.  Soon  all  three 
of  them  were  busy.  Sometimes  the  color 
seemed  too  dark  in  one  place,  sometimes  too 
light  in  another,  but  at  last,  three  piece*  of 
material  were  colored  ready  to  dry  During 
the  drying  process  they  had  tea.  Arter  that 
they  rushed  to  see  the  result  of  their  work. 

*•«*  not  so  bad."  said  Rosina. 

"It's  all  right."  said  her  brother. 

Mother  did  not  know  what  to  say.  She  took 
a  needie  and  Joined  the  pieces  together  "Now," 
she  said  to  Jose,  "get  me  a  stick  from  some- 
where. We  ll  put  this  in  the  window,  just  to 
see  what  it  looks  like,  then  well  be  ready  for 
Dominion  Day." 

Jose  came  back  with  a  piece  of  stout  stick 
Mother  attached  the  flag  to  this  and  nuck 
it  out  of  the  window.  All  three  went  outside  to 
see  the  effect.  "It's  grand."  agreed  the  three 
of  them. 

They  took  the  flag  in  again  and  hid  it  "Just 
for  a  surprise,"  said  mother  "We  don  t  want 
everyone  to  know  what  we  have  done  until 
the  day." 

The  great  day  came  at  last  Children  went 
to  the  school  snd  formed  tn  procession  It 
was  a  small  village,  but  teacher  said  ahe  dw 
not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a  procession 
just  like  they  had  in  Victoria  or  any  of  the  big 


Flags  of  all  kinds  and  colors  were  hanging 
from  various  windows  When  Jose  and  Roslna 
passed  their  window,  the  flag  they  had  made 
was  floating  bravely  in  the  breeze. 

After  the  procession,  teacher  came  round  to 
their  house. 

-I'd  like  to  see  the  flag  which  you  made." 
she  asked 

They  took  it  from  the  window  and  held  It 
for  her  Inapectton.  afraid  that  she  was  going 
to  And  fault. 

Bhe  smiled  when  she  saw  It. 

"This  Is  the  best  flag  I  have  seen  today."  ahe 
told  them  as  they  listened  to  her.  astonished. 
Tt  is  the  only  one  which  was  made  by  the 
pupils  and  their  mother  I'm  proud  of  It 
Can  I  take  it  to  show  before  the  firework*?" 

"Certainly."  said  the  mother. 

When  the  whole  village  turned  out  to  see  the 
fireworks  from  a  platform  the  secretary  of  the 
school  district  and  the  trustee  were  there  rti* 
trustee  said  the  teacher  had  something  to  say 
before  they  had  the  fireworks 

In  her  hand  *he  held  the  flag  which  Jose. 
Roslna  and  their  mother  had  made  She  told 
the  story  of  how  it  had  been  made  and  then  she 
added  '  I  think  we  ought  to  give  three  cheers 
for  three  who  made  this  flag,  because  one  Hflaj 
is  certain,  and  that  la.  that  In  every  bit  of  the 
work  done  there  was  love  and  patriotism  of 
the  right  sort  " 


Holiday  Competitions 


Eaaay— "My  Happiest  Day" 
Drawing — "A  Summer's  Day" 


! 


'RT  Colonial  will  give  a  prtxe  of  85. 00 
for  the  best  eaaay  on  "My  Happiest 
Day "  The  exeay  must  be  written  or 
typed  on  one  side  of  white  paper  and 
should  not  ftsreed  MO  words 

Another  prtxe  wTfl  be  gtven  for  the  heat 
drawing  representing  "A  Summer  Day  " 
The  work  must  b*  rWorinaJ.  not  a  copy 
The  dimension*  arr 
7  Inehe*  deep  Deatg 
Indla  ink    Prise,  go  00 

All  competitors  must  be  under  <na>n 
and  work  must  be  sent  in  before  the  last 
day  of  July.     If  mam    drawing*  and 


Everyone  snouted  and  gave  three  cheers 
After  that  the  nreworks  began  When  they 
were  over,  teacher  came  up  to  Rosina.  Jose 
and  their  mother,  and  said  "Thank  you  so 
much  for  lending  me  the  flag  You  nave  shown 
us  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

"I'm  glad  we  made  it."  said  Rosina  to  ner 
mother  that  night  "I  was  half  afraid  it  would 
not  be  good  enough,  but  teacher  did  not  reem 
to  think  that  " 

"I  expect  she  knew  that  all  our  heart*  were 
in  the  right  place."  said  mother. 

"Well  keep  this  flag  until  we  are  grown  up." 


his  sister. 


"Sure  we  will.' 


Answers  to  the  Jumbled 

Flower  Puzzle 


written  answer  to  the  Jumbled 


AACINNORT 

ACEHHMNRSTUYM 

BORS 

KILOTV 

AEPLLLWORW 

EPOLOOVX 

AACDCLR 

A  DO  ELM  OR 


CARNATION 

CHRYSANTHIIMTJM 

ROSE 

VIOLET 

WALLFLOWER 

POXOLOV* 

CLARKLA 

MARIOOLD 


Aged  nine  on  June  11.  1OT» 


Dear  Editor,— I  Jove  reading  the  Children's 
Page  tn  The  Dally  Colonist  on  Sundays,  espe- 
cially about  animals  and  flower*  I  saw  those 
eight  names  of  flowers  all  jumbled  up.  so  I 
puzzled  them  out 

My  daddy  has  all  these  tn  his  garden.  I 
have  a  small  one  all  my  own.  My  mother 
loves  flowers.   I  hope  the  names  are  all  right, 

—ERNEST  ROBINSON. 
1708  Denman  Street.  Victoria,  ttC,  June  17, 


Corrext  answers  have  also  been 
from  Paul  Smith.  1810  Hollywood  Creacent.  age 
eight;  Nona  Butt*.  876  Brett  Avenue;  Dorothy 
Parley.  431  Victoria  View  Road  Margaret 
Kerr.  520  William  8treet;  Edith  V.  A.  Reading. 
Breeds  Road.  Sidney.  B.C..  age- ten;  Ol*dy* 
Reld.  Olanford  Avenue,  age  nine;  Joan  Self, 
Cadboro  Bay;  Jante  Lindsay  Christie.  2842 
Blackwood  Avenue,  and  Muriel  Pelrall.  506 
Springfield  Avenue 

Thank  you  all. 


Keep  Your  Dop  at  Home 

By  LESTER  BANKS 
TO  be  satisfied  at  home,  a  dog  must  have 
exercise.    If  his  master   does  not  take 
him  for  a  hike,  he  is  apt  to  get  out  on  his  own 
hook 

The  dog's  kennel  must  be  comfortable.  If 
It  Is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  Infested  with  fleas, 
he  will  do  the  very  natural  thing  -get  out  and 
look  for  better  quarters  Hunger,  too.  will 
make  him  restless,  so  I  should  say  that  the 
three  fundamentals  are:  enough  exercise  to 
make  him  tired,  a  generous  feed  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  a  clean,  comfortable  bed. 

Dogs  are  sociable  creature*  They  crave 
company,  and  that  Is  the  reason  why  the 
owner  of  two  or  more  canine*  seldom  has  any 
trouble  from  "bumming."  One  runabout, 
especially  if  he  barks  much,  can  lure  dozens 
of  other  dogs  out.  If  you  can  Induce  other 
owners  In  the  virlnlty  to  keep  their  pets  at 
home,  each  animal  will  be  leas  apt  to  leave  his 
own  yard. 

Learning  the  cause  for  your  dog's  "excur- 
sions" usually  simplifies  correction.  Slyly 
watch  him  some  night,  and  see  where  he  goes. 
Often  It  will  be  found  that  some  particular 
henhouse  or  garbage  can  Is  his  destination 
Egg-sucking  Is  common  among  dogs.  The 
owner  of  the  chickens  will  gladly  co-operate 
with  you.  and  an  egg  can  be  so  "loaded"  'with 
pepper  or  some  other  disagreeable  substance) 
as  to  cure  Touser  sharply  and  permanently. 

Do  not  tie  the  dog  up.  It  only  makes  him 
worse  when  he  Is  liberated  Beside*  it  spoils 
his  disposition  Do  not  whip  him.  unless  you 
do  so  at  the  time  he  ts  starting  Any  reproof 
u-.ven  hours  after  the  offence  doe*  no  good, 
for  your  pet  will  not  know  it*  reason.  Such 
only  makes  him  afraid  of  you  and  more  de- 
sirous of  running  away.  If  you  can  so  plan  it 
as  to  catch  him  In  the  act  of  running  off.  mild 
switching  then  will  help.  Accompany  It  with 
orders  'always  In  the  same  words >  to  stay 
home,  and  lead  htm  back  every  time.  Do  this 
repeatedly,  being  particularly  good  to  him  at 
other  times  and  he  will  catch  on  Never 
under  any  dreumstances  kick  or  beat  your 
dog  If  ynu  lose  your  temper,  let  him  entirely 
until  next  day  —Our  Dumb  Animate. 


The  Speed  of  Sound  I 

In  still  air  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-two 
decrees  Pahrenhelt    sound    travels    at  1880 

about  a  foot  a  second  for  every  degree  rise  in 
temperature  In  other  ru  balances  sound 
travels  at  different  rates,  its  speed  tn  w<wi 
being  from  ten  to  sixteen  times  that  in  air. 
In  various  metals  from  four  to 
and  tn 


One  of  the  first 
Nightingale's  call  for  nurse*  to  the  OMgJgggff. 
War  has  Just  died  at  Wellington  u,  Sew  Zea- 
Khe  was  Mr*  Mary 


DAILY  COLONIST,  VICTORIA,  B.C  Sl'M>AV.  JVSE  MX  1Q*> 
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Help  for  U.  S.  Agriculture 


Urb  end  <2>\1TL 


Strawberry  Time  in  Saanich 


\  OK1CULTURAL  interest*  In  British  Co- 
/-%  lumbla  watched  with  close  8.W81  i 
■  *■  the  progress  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  the  United  State*  through  Con- 
gress. As  paaaed  by  that  body  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  hia  approval,  the  measure  seta  aa 
the  principle  of  the  act  that  it  is  (he  policy  of 
OongMs*  to  promote  the  effective  mercluwidismg 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  kj  that  the  industry  of  agri- 
culture will  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  industries  and  to  that  end 
to  protect,  control,  and  stabilise  the  currents 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  and  their 
lood  products 

1.  By  minimizing  speculation. 

2.  By  preventing  inefficient  and  wasteful 
methods  of  distribution 

I.  By  encouraging  the  organization  of  pro- 
ducers into  effective  associations  or  corpora- 
tions under  their  own  control  for  greater  unity 
of  effort  in  marketing  and  by  promoting  the 
establishment  and  firuaicing  of  a  marketing 
system  of  producer -owned  and  producer-con- 
trolled co-operative  associations  and  otner 
agencies. 

4.  By  aiding  in  preventing  and  controlling 
surplussea  in  any  agricultural  commodity 
through  orderly  production  and  Distribution 
so  as  to  maintain  advantageous  domestic  mar- 
kets and  prevent  surpluses  from  causing  unaue 
and  excessive  fluctuations  or  depressions  in 
prices  for  the  commodity. 

A  Federal  Farm  Board  Is  to  be  created  under 
the  measure  named  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  and  to  consist  of  eight 
members  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
an  ex -officio  member  In  the  making  of  the 
appointment*  it  is  set  out  that  the  President 
Is  to  give  due  consideration  to  have  the  major 
agricultural  commodities  produced  In  the 
United  states  fairly  represented  upon  the 
board 

The  board  shall  invite  the  co-operative  as- 
sociations handling  any  agricultural  commodi- 
ty to  establish  an  advisory  commodity  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  seven  members  of  whom 
at  least  two  experienced  handlers  or  processors 
of  the  commodity  to  represent  the  commodity 
before  the  board  in  matters  relating  to  u.e 
commooiiy  The  members  of  each  advisory 
committee  shall  be  selected  by  the  co-operative 
associations  from  time  to  time  as  the  Doard 
shall  prescribe. 

Each  advisory  committee  may  Itself  or 
through  IU  officers  confer  directly  with  the 
board,  call  for  information  from  It  and  make 
representations  concerning  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction  relating  to  the  commodity.  It 
may  also  co-operate  with  tne  board  along  the 
line  of  advising  the  producers  through  their 
organisations  with  respect  to  the  planting  or 
breeding  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
benefits 

The  board  is  authorized  and  directed: 

When  Rabbits  Brook 
Loose 


YYrHEN  rabbits  and  cav.es  are  kept  on  the 
grass  and  sometimes  even  when  kept 
In  ordinary  hutches,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  some  of  the  animals  escape.  The  com- 
monest cause  of  an  escape  It  when  pens  of 
the  separate  coop-and-rin  type  are  in  use 
and  owing  to  a  careless  attendant,  or  the 
pushing  of  a  larger  animal,  a  slight  gap  Is 
created  between  coop  and  run  Again,  when 
a  larger  mesh  than  one  and  one-half -Inch  Is- 
used  for  the  bot'om  of  the  grass  pens  and  a 
pen  is  Inadvertently  set  with  one  edge  over 
an  inequality  In  the  ground,  another  oppor- 
tunity for  escape  occurs  Now  when  a  loss 
of  this  "nature  Is  discovered  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  and  locate  the  missing  animals 
without  alarming  them  Above  all  things 
avoid  rushing  about  beating  the  shrubbery, 
shouting  or  bustling,  for  once  the  animals 
get  thoroughly  frightened  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  catch  them.  Young  rabbits  will 
probably  be  found  In  the  nearest  "cover"  to 
their  home  and  will  crouch  down  flat  and 
motionless  when  their  owner  comes  in  sight, 
so  the  be*»  thing  »o  do  Is  to  creep  quietly  along 
examining  every  likelv  spot,  and  when  a 
rabbit  Is  located  to  go  quietly  away  for  as- 
sistance. Put  somebody  on  to  watch  the  spot 
while  a  roll  of  one  to  three  feet  high  wire 
netting  or  a  wire  run  is  fetched  If  more  than 
one  rsbblt  Is  out  bring  a  box  as  well  to  put 
each  one  In  as  captured  Place  the  wire  to 
the  beat  advantage  so  far  as  trapping  the 
rabbit  is  concerned  and  then  go  around  to 
the  back  r.f  the  animal  and  try  to  pick  It 
up.  If  It  evades  the  hand,  as  It  probably 
will.  It  will  run  into  the  atrn  and  can  be 
caught  by  the  assistant  if  no  success  In 
capture  Is  met  with  at  the  first  attempt,  do 
not  get  excited,  make  grabs  at  the  animal,  or 
rush  about,  but  go  very  slowly,  quietly  and 
calmly  to  work  to  follow  the  animal  up.  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  wire,  get  It  into  a  position 
where  It  can  be  caught.  So  long  as  It  does 
not  become  thoroughly  scared  to  the  point  of 
dashing  blindly  about  the  rabbit  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  catch.  Cavlea  are  much  worse 
to  find  and  catch  for  they  are  always  scared. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  reluctant 
than  rabbits  to  escape  at  the  first  opportunity 
They  always  make  straight  for  something  to 
get  near  or  under  and  may  remain  motionless 
for  long  periods  glued  to  a  wall  or  prone 
beneath  a  shrub.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
pick  them  up  they  run  rapidly  hack  and  forth 
from  one  place  of  cover  to  another  A  rabbit 
can  be  driven  or  rntioed  into  the  open,  a  cavy 
never.  So  that  wire  netting  is  of  less  use  In 
attempting  their  capture.  The  most  effectual 
am  mem  we  have  discovered  to  capture  a 
e»  nrlehanded  Is  to  note  where  It  run* 
•  .-n  obtain  a  sack,  lay  this  on  the  ground  tn 
the  track  of  the  cavy.  open  the  mouth  with 
several  stick*,  and  drive  the  cavy  into  It.  So 
oigsjBjMd  are  these  animals  with  the  desire  la 
ge*    inde?   'rum-thing  thst   they  are  usually 


l  To  promote  education  in  the  principles 
and  practices  of  co-operative  markeling  of 
agricultural  commodities  und.lcod  product* 
thereof. 

2.  To  encourage  the  organization,  improve- 
ment In  methods  and  development  of  eiTective 
co-operative  associations. 

3.  To  keep  advised  from  any  available 
sources  and  make  reports  as  to  crop  prices,  ex- 
periences, prospects  of  supply  and  demand  at 
home  and  abroad. 

4  To  inve^tigaie  conditions  of  overproduc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  and  advise  as 
to  prevention  of  such  overproduction 

I  To  make  Investigations  and  reports  and 
publish  the  same,  including  investigations  and 
reports  upon  the  following  Land  -utilization 
for  agricultural  purposes;  reduction  of  the 
acreaage  of  unprofitable  marginal  lands  in 
cultivation;  methods  of  expanding  markets  at 
home  and  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  food  products  thereof;  methods  of  de- 
veloping by-products  of.  and  new  uses  for. 
agricultural  commodities;  and  transportation 
conditions  and  their  effect  upon  theJmarkettog 
of  agricultural  commodities  I 

The  sum  of  1500.000  000  is  autrJbAzed  to  be 
voted  by  Congress  which  shall  be^kvailable  and 
shall  constitute  a  revolving  funojto  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  board  as  provided  in  the  act. 

There  is  provision  made  forJkhe  creation  of 
loans  for  the  construction  oaaonu< 
purchase  or  lease  of  physical  Acuities,  which 
loans  are  subject  to  strict  rules  There  is  in- 
cluded therein  that  the  loan  shall  not  exceed 
HO  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  facilities  It 
shall  be  carefully  looked  into  in  each  case  and 
must  be  made  repayable  In  not  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Any  stabilization  corporation  for  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  may  act  as  a  marketing 
agency  for  Its  stockholders  or  members  In  pre- 
paring handling,  processing  and  merchandis- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  commodity  or  food 
products.  It  may  also  act  In  the  way  of  con- 
trolling any  surplus  In  the  commodity  and  In 
so  doing  may  undertake  to  store,  process  or 
otherwise  use  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  any  commodity"  to  make  loans  from 
the  fund  to  the  stabilization  corporation  to 
enable  the  controlling  of  any  surplus. 

The  board  is.  moreover,  authorised  to  aid  in 
the  forming  of  producer-controlled  clearing 
house  associations  adapted  to  the  economic 
distribution  of  the  commodity  affected  among 
the  various  markets  and  In  minimising  the 
waste  and  loss  In  the  marketing  of  the  com- 
modity. 

It  Is  provided  that  speculation  directly  or  in- 
directly In  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  shall  be  unlawful  on  the  part 
of  any  member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
board  Very  heavy  penalties  are  provided  for 
violation  of  this  rule. 

Million   t<  n>s  I' armed 

/>>  Jewish  People 

in  America 


lEWISH  Tanners  in  the  United  8tates  are 
u  cultivating  1.000.000  acres  and  the  real 
estate  and  personal  property  value  of  their 
holdings  totals  more  than  1175.000  000.  accord- 
ing to  the  twenty -ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society  nrepnred  by  Oab- 
riel  Davidson,  general  manager 

Mr  Davidson  cites  the  figures  of  Dr  H.  8. 
Linfleld  concerning  the  Jewish  farm  popula- 
tion in  this  country'  that  "109.600  Jews  live  In 
rural  territory." 

The  report  shows  that  since  1900  the  society's 
Farm  Loan  Department  has  granted  9.387 
loans  aggregating  16.004.611.  loans  having  been 
made  to  farmers  In  forty  states.  Last  year, 
the  report  says,  loans  were  made  to  4M  indi- 
viduals tn  sixteen  states  and  1.854  persons  were 
directly  benefited.  The  society's  financial 
service  Is  based  on  business  principles,  though 
loans  are  made  on  marginal  securities  and 
thetr  payment,  is  spread  over. a  long  period  of 
years 

The  report  says  that  in  the  past  eleven  years 
11.384  Jewish  men  and  women  desiring  to  buy 
farms  opplled  to  the  Farm  Settlement  Depart- 
ment of  the  society  for  advice  snd  guidance 
Farms  were  found  for  1.027  families,  of  whom 
486  received  loans  to  help  ttnsnce  Iheir  pur- 
chases. The  report  adds  that  this  department 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Toms  River -I^akewood.  N  J  .  Settlement,  one 
of  the  most  important  poultry  settlers  In  the 
East  Recently  new  Jewish  farming  centres 
were  established  tn  Farmlngdale  and  In  Bound 
Brook  The  department  is  also  carrying  on 
fraud  prevention  work  and  waging  war  against 
dishonest  fsrm  agents. 

The  agricultural  experts  of  the  society's  Ex- 
tension Department  visited  3.383  Jewish  farm- 
ers In  1838  and  held  138  meetings,  demonstra- 
tions, field  days  and  extension  schools  For 
the  first  time  tn  history,  the  society  awarded  a 
series  of  prises  to  fanners  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  various  field*  of  agricul- 
ture   Fifty -four  prises  were  awarded  In  all 


The  officers  of  the  society  are  Percy  8 
president;  Lewis  L  Straus,  vlce-preai- 
k;  Reuben  Arkush.  secretary.  Francis  F. 
Rosen baum.  treasurer.  The  society's  main  of- 
fice Is  in  New  York  City  and  it  has  branches  In 
Chicago  Philadelphia  and  in  Bienville,  n  V  . 
In  Cleveland  and 


Split,  chop  and  combine  in  a  dish  a 
a  turkey,  two  ducks,  six  woodcocks,  with  twen- 
ty-four pounds  of  Tlour.  six  of  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  suet  for  the  crust,  rub  with  yolks  ot 
egg*,  bake  four  hours,  add  two  pound*  of  but- 
ter to  the  gravy,  keep  it  ten  days  and  you 
have  a  Yorkshire  goose  pie.  according  to  H  W 


Replant  Daffodils— Pat 
Them  in  Out-of-tt  ay 
Trent lies 


\\ 


For  Goalkeepers 

O  OATS  that  are  out  at  grass  should  be  kept 
on  the  move,  so  that  they  are  never 
short  of  grass,  that  the  surf  see  Is  grazed  even- 
ly, which  is  good  lor  the  turf,  and  that  the 
animals  are  assured  of  a  frequent  change  oi 
surface,  which  makes  towards  health  In  the 
goat  and  also  keps  the  herbage  sweet  and  free 
from  what  Is  known  as  goat  sickness. 

Where  a  field  shelter  is  used  to  afford  the 
goat*  protection  from  ram.  it  Is  necessary  to 
see  that  such  a  shelter  doe*  not  leak  through 
shrinkage  of  the  wood  owing  to  exposure  to 
the  sun  Roofing  felt  Is  the  handiest  material 
with  which  to  cover  the  roof  of  a  leaky  snel- 
tef,  and  Is  readily  and  cheaply  obtainable  in 
any  part  of  the  country- 

A  grazing  plan  that  is  partlplarly  useful  in 
the  case  of  growing  animals  is  to  fence  the 
goat  pasture  Into  four  equal  sections,  and  to 
graze  suocessionally  one  section  at  a  time, 
moving  the  animals  every  week 

If  you  are  to  know  just  what  profit  a  partic- 
ular goat  brings  you.  you  must  get  into  tne 
habit  of  recording  her  milk  yield.  You  can. 
If  need  be,  .measure  the  milk  with  an  ordinary 
pint  pot.  but  the  handiest  way.  if  you  have  to 
study  the  finer  points  of  time  saving.  Li  to 
procure  a  milk  bucket  that  has  a  mflk  gauge 
inside  Then  §11  that  ha*  to  be  done  is  to 
note  down  the  quantity  yielded  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  milking  To  record  twice  a  week  and 
average  the  results  Is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes 

While  a  goat  will  live  well  and  yield  milk  if 
she  obtains  no  other  green  food  than  grass 
every  day.  ahe  will,  of  course,  thrive  all  the 
better  If  she  Is  provided  with  some  variety  in 
the  matter  of  greenstuff  There  are  a  lot  of 
odds  and  ends  of  garden  produce  that  you  can 
now  give  her.  If  you  clear  a  vegetable  plot  of 
the  usable  portion  of  tt*  crop,  allow  your  goat 
to  run  over  It  to  consume  the  waste  stuff. 
Quite  small  garden  plots  can  be  negotiated  by- 
means  of  a  short  tether,  or  by  confining  the 
sroat  with  hurdle*  An  eye  should  be  kept  on 
her.  however,  to  see  she  does  not  break  away. 


Charcoal  Good  for  hauls 


Y'FOFTABLK  charcoal  should  be  supplied  to 
birds  of  all  ages  It  is  not  a  food,  but 
nev-rtheless  It  Is  an  excellent  thing  and  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  if  the  birds  are  to 
bo  kept  always  In  the  pink  of  condition.  The 
mam  reason  why  it  is  so  valuable  is  that  It 
absorbs  the  gases  given  off  in  the  intestines 
It  not.  only  does  this  under  normal  conditions, 
but  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  when  a  bird 
is  Buffering  from  indigestion  or  dyspepaia 
If  these  gases  were  allowed  to  remain  In 
the  body  much  harm  would  be  wrought  But 
charcoal  does  more  than  this  If  any  poison- 
ous substances  are  generated  In  the  Intestines, 
due  to  Indigestion  or  some  putrefactive  or 
decaying  process,  these  are  absorbed  and  the 
bird  does  not  suffer  Without  the  charcoal, 
however  the  bird  would  probably  be  dead  to 
a  short  time.  Charcoal  may  be  termed  a 
digestive  rorrectant,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
carries  it  into  the  intestine*. 

All  good  or  helpful  |ktiu  live  in  oxygen  and 
cannot  live  without  it  But  all  harmful  germs 
-those  which  set  up  poison  and  disease  in 
the  body-can  only  thrive  tn  the  absence  of 
oxygen  Vegetable  charcoal  is  cheap,  in  face 
of  the  good  it  doe*  it  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  priceless  Only  a  little  Is  required  to 
keep  the  digestive  system  In  proper  working 
order,  but  this  little  should  never  be  omitted. 

The  charcoal  can  either  be  used  In  powder 
form  and  mixed  with  the  math— either  wet 
or  dry — or  a  constant  supply  can  be  kept  be- 
fore the  birds  in  a  small  box  or  self-feeding 
hopper  in  which  case  granulated  charcoal 
should  be  bought  If  the  former  plan  be 
adopted  use  just  sufficient  to  give  the  mash  a 
very  light  grey 


Opened  M  ith  Prayer 

An  old  lady  had  to  undergo  an  operation, 
and  said  she  must  have  her  minister 
during  the  ordeal. 

The  surgeon  protested 

"You  can't  have  the  minister 
said     "It's  an  unheard-of  thing  " 

The  old  lady  insisted 

"But  why  are  you  sr>  anxious  to  have  the 
minister  present'   **ked  the  surgeon  at  length 
"Wen."  said  the  old  lady,    if  I  am  to  be 
I'll  be  opened  with  r.rarer  - 


Vitamin    i  Is  Found  in 
Ripe  Hut  Hoi  (wreen 

Tl  tt  II  ft  I  lit'  <i 
I  t  tt  it  t  t  t  xrm 


"ptTE  relative  poverty  as  to  vitamin  A  of  green 
tomatoes  and  it*  consistent  development 
in  the  ripened  fruit  is  Indicated  by  the  results 
of  a  test  made  by  Dr  Agnes  Fay  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Household 
Science.  University  of  California,  and  Miw 
Laura  Lee  W  Smith,  graduate  student  In  the 
department. 

This  is  declared  to  be  somewhat  unexpected 
In  view  of  the  usual  occurrence  of  this  vitamin 
In  gTeen  plant  product*,  and  recent  work  of 
other  scientist*  tn  which  the  *.he  occurrence 
and  production  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  color- 
ing matter  in  plant*,  and  of  vitamin  A  to- 
gether has  been  Idicated. 

"A  protecting  effec:  of  carotin  <red  pigment > 
and  lyropin  in  allowing  vitamin  A  production 
in  plant*  when  these  are  exposed  to  sunlight  Is 
suggested  as  an  explanation  for  the  consistent 
occurrence,  and  th*  demonstrated  development 
of  vitamin  A  alor*  with  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  these  plant  pigments."  the  investiga- 
tors declare 

"As  the  lycoptn  developed  in  the  plucked 
tomatoes  as  we'.!  as  In  those  iipcnlng  on  the 
vine*  apparently  vitamin  A  developed  also 
This  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  local  production 
of  the  vitamin  In  the  fruit  itself.  Certain 
findings  upon  the  increase  in  vitamin  A  in  ted 
bell  peppers  as  compared  with  the  green  varie- 
ty from  which  they  develop  after  plucking 
from  the  vines  which  were  observed  in  this  la- 
boratory several  years  ago  parallel  this  experi- 
ment." the  university  women  state  In  a  report 
of  their  work  reprinted  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine 

Tomatoes  were  divided  into    six  groups 
green,  ripened  in  diffused  light,  ripened  tn  the 
dark,  ripened  In  ethylene,  ripened  in  the  dark 
except  for  three  periods  of  ultra-viole:  irradia- 
tion, and  ripened  on  the  vines. 

Afler  ripening,  the  specimens  were  ground 
and  fed  over  a  definite  period  to  young  rat* 
deficient  in  vitamin  A.  in  addition  to  a  small 
quantity  of  yeast  and  th*  utual  basal  diet.  Tht 
reaction  to  this  diet  by  '.he  rats  was  used  as 
the  bast*  of  the  investigators'  conclusions. 

Under  varying  lighting  condition*.  and  in 
the  case  of  vine  ripening,  the  fruit  appeared 
to  be  about  equally  rich  in  vitamin  A.  it 
found. 

Lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  diet  rf  children 
renders  them  susceptible  to  certain  infectious 
diseases,  and  its  presence  in  th-  diet  of  adult* 
is  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  Ophthalmia  of  dietary  origin,  a  disease 
of  the  eyes  which  may  cause  blindness,  is  one 
of  the  chief  results  or  deficiency  in  'ills  vita- 
min, which  is  chiefly  found  to  a  variety  of 
vegetables 

To  Cure  Rabbit  Skins 

|N  response  U>  numerous  requests  by  readers 
*  we  are  once  again  publishing  a  me  I  xl  ol 
curing  a  rabbit  skin  The  one  given  is  guar- 
anteed to  produce  soft  skins:  Soak  the  skin 
in  water  for  two  days,  then  clean  It  well  and 
remove  all  fat.  Take  one  pound  of  alum  and 
two  ounces  of  salt  snd  dissolve  them  In  very 
little  water  "enough  to  cover  trie  skin  omy>. 
Sosk  it  in  'hi-  for  six  days,  working  It  well 
•  the  hands  several  times:  If  several  skins 
are  treated  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  above 
quantity  for  each.  Take  the  akin  out  and 
hang  it  out  to  dry  in  an  airy  but  not  too  warm 
or  too  sunny  a  place  Now  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, but  on  this  occasion  use  the  solution 
tepid  -st  125  degree*  p.  Wash  the  skin  well, 
beat  It  with  a  wooden  mallet  until  quite  soil 
again  dry  it.  rubbing  it  between  the 
ay  to  keep  It  soft 

Rabbit  Off  Its  Feed 


l)  ABBITB  go  off  theu  feed  sometime*  and 
will  not  touch  any  of  the  usual  meals 
that  are  put  before  them.  In  such  a  case  tne 
inexperienced  rabbit -keeper  Is  apt  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  animals  are  sickening 
for  some  disease 

Oecaelonany  that  may  be  the  true  cause,  but 
invariably  it  is  berauae  of  the  teeth,  these  be- 
ing overgrown  and  and  in  need  of  filing  II 
this  Is  not  the  ease,  howw  a  rabbit's  appe- 

-  an  often  be  coaxed  back  by  mean*  of  an 
appetising  mash  to  whk-n  a  Utile  pinch  of 
cattle  spice  has 


REN  daffodils  have  finished,  lake  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  snip  off  the  faded  flow- 
ers Then.  If  desired,  carefully  lift  them  with 
as  much  soil  about  their  roots  as  pos- 
sible and  replant  them  fairly  thickly  in  an 
open  position  in  the  reserve  garden  or  in  soma 
out-of-the-way  but  sunny  border.  The  beat 
plan  Is  first  to  make  trenches  to  receive  the 
plants,  and  then  to  lift  them  with  a  small 
spade,  replanting  immediately  and  giving  a 
thorough  watering-tn.  The  same  course  may 
be  followed  with  hyacinths,  and  presently  with 
tulips.  Subsequently,  when  the  foliage  has 
quite  died  off.  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  for 
storing  until  the  Autumn.  Always,  however, 
it  Is  best  to  leave  these  bulbs  undisturbed 
where  they  have  flowered  until  such  tune  a* 
the  foliage  has  ripened  off  naturally  Then 
they  can  be  lifted  and  stored,  or  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  are.  If,  however,  any  have 
failed  to  bloom  because  they  are  too  crowded, 
they  should  In  due  course  be  lifted  and  given 


Caterpillars  Digestion 
Duplicated  by  the 
Rayon  Makers 

A  CHEMIST  pondered  upon  the  fact  that  a 
*|*  silkworm  caterpillar  ate  mulberry  leaves 
and  spun  silk.  It  was  a  challenge  to  him.  He 
felt  that  a  chemist  should  be  able  to  chew  up 
something  in  a  bottle  or  kettle  and  spin  a 
thread  Just  as  good  as  that  ot  the  caterpillar 
It  took  a  long  time  to  realize  that  dream,  but 
now  we  know  rayon  as  well  as  we  do  cotton 
and  silk  The  amount  made  runs  to  hundreds 
or  million*  of  pounds  annually. 

Rayon  really  is  little  different  chemically 
from  cotton,  from  which  It  can  be  made,  but  it 
is  quite  different  In  it*  appearance  and  some 
other  properties.  U  you  want  to  make  an  old 
cotton  sheet  into  rayon  you  can  do  it  Soak 
the  sheet  In  strong  caustic  soda  solution, 
squeeze  out  most  of  the  lye  and  tear  the  sneet 
lo  pieces  so  that  it  forms  crumbs.  Beat  up  the 
"ripe"  crumbs  with  carbon  disulphlde,  a  liquid 
of  an  atrocious  odor,  poisonous  and  extremely 
inflammable,  more  so  than  gasoline  A  bright 
orange,  rather  sticky  mass  will  be  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  sheet.  Dissolve  this  In  water 
with  a  little  more  lye  In  It 

Adjust  It*  thickness  until  It  Is  Just  right, 
get  all  the  tiny  air  bubbles  out  of  It.  also  every 
bit  of  dirt  Then  force  the  pulp  through 
platinum  plates  with  tiny  hole*  In  them  Into 
an  acid  bath.  Filament*  will  result  These, 
after  many  other  treatment*,  such  a*  washing, 
freeing  from  sulphur  and  bleaching,  will  ap- 
pear, after  spinning,  as  rayon  yam  On  the 
whole-  it  is  easier  to  use  the  old  sheet  as  rags 
and  buy  your  rayon. 


Ma»f:t>ls  on  Sheep 

"pHE  hateful  sheep  maggot  fly  1*  far  too 
1  common  for  anyone  to  be  able  to  boast 
•hat  he  can  keep  It  away  altogether.  But  you 
can  do  a  good  deal  to  check  its  horrible  mis- 
chief by  subjecting  your  flock  to  continuous 
attention. 

Never  let  your  sheep  go  more  than  three 
days  at  this  time  of  the  year  without  looking 
them  over  and  at  least  once  a  week  trim  off 
an.,  dragging*  and  dirt  that  may  have  collected 
around  the  back  parts,  Do  not  let  your  sn'eep 
get  at  food  which  may  cause  them  to  scour, 
as  nothing  attract*  the  fly  more  quickly.  If 
any  scouring  doe*  occur,  bring  the  sheep  close 
to  your  house  so  you  can  watch  them  sun 
more  closely,  and  If  possible  put  them  for  a 
time  on  rather  bare  grazing  to  check  scouring 


II  hut  /.v  hlrnl  i\  culln  r? 
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tt  an  article  on  "Weather  and  Health." 
Thomas  Arthur  Blair  gives  some  interest- 
ing fact*  In  Tycos  (Rochester)  for  April  What 
is  Ideal  weather?  Basing  his  statement  on  many 
facts  gleaned  from  data  gathered  for  the 
greater  part  by  Ellsworth  Huntington,  he  an- 
swers this  question  as  follows  First  a  dally 
mean  temperature  of  about  84  degrees,  with 
mTderate  changes  from  day  to  night,  and  with 
rufBclent  variation  from  day  to  day  to  avoid 
monotony.  Second,  a  relative  humidity  con- 
tinuously moderate,  say.  from  50  per  r*nt  to  75 
per  cent  Third,  moderate  to  brisk  sir  move- 
ment Fourth,  abundant  sunshine,  but  not 
monotonously  cloudless  and  arid.  In  short, 
our  bodlea  though  capable  of  withstanding 
considerable  extremes,  are  beat  adapted  to 
intermediate  conditions." 
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Women  Control  41  Per 
Cent  of  tt  calth  in 
United  States 

A  S  the  result  of  a  survey  of  data  from 
ernmenlal  and  private  sources  La 
Stern  A  Company,  investment  bankers. 
Chicago  and  New  York,  have 
approximately  41  per  cent  of  the  individual 
wealth  of  the  United  States  already  Is  con- 
trolled by  women  One  statistician,  said  the 
report  figured  that  if  women  continued  thetr 
present  rate  of  financial  ascendency,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country  would  be  in  feminine 
hands  by  the  year  3035 

Women.  It  was  estimated,  are  today  bene- 
ficiaries of  80  per  cent  of  the  888.000.800 ,000  of 
life  insurance  policies  in  force  to  the  United 
State*  pay  taxes  on  more  than  83  J5O.0On.000 
of  individual  Income  annually,  comprise  the 
actual  majority  of  stockholder*  in  some  of  Us* 
ewutute  from  15  lo  88 
bond  hous*  custom  era. 
70  per  cent  of  the  estate*  left  by  men 
and  84  per  cent  of  the  estates  left  by  other 
women  About  «  Wi. Onn 
employed,  said  the 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  YY   F   RANT,  F.R.H.S. 


PLACE  for  every  plant  and  every  plant 
A%  in  i  t*  place  tn  a  well -designed  natural 
setting,  should  be  the  gardener's  ideal. 
There  are  some  in  whom  the  delight  in  natural 
scenes  is  so  strong,  that  the  re-creation  of  this 
natural  setting,  the  production  of  a  picture,  is 
the  main  point.  Flowers  will  be  brought  in  as 
though  they  were  Just  an  afterthought  Intro- 
duced to  accentuate  and  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  general  design,  Just  as  an  architect  will 
first  arrange  the  general  design  of  his  building 
and  will  then  enrich  it  with  sculptural  or  other 
embellishment*. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  design- 
ing of  the  garden  should  not  be  earned  out 
from  the  start  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  certain  flower*  The  born  land- 
scape gardener  will  be  sure  to  think  first  of 
the  main  features  of  his  garden — the  grass  and 
tree*,  and.  If  possible,  water,  the  sunny  open 
space*  and  the  shady  retreat*- A«d  the  flow- 
ers will  have  to  come  in  Just  where  they  can 
be  most  useful  to  enhancing  the  general  effect. 

A§  Part  of  Scheme 

L"VERY  gardener  will  be  sure  to  have  a  few 
favorite*  to  the  floral  world,  and  if  needs 
be  he  will  be  prepared  to  modify  hi*  design  to 
accommodate  them.  His  rose*  and  his  del- 
phiniums, hi*  rhododendrons  and  azalias  will 
be  to  his  mind  all  the  way  through  and  will 
have  all  thetr  requirements  considered  and 
provided  for.  but  they  will  be  subordinated  to 
the  general  scheme  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
proper  way  if  a  really  beautiful  gard/n  is  de- 
sired 


What  shall  be  planted  in  the  garden  when  It 
is  made  is  a  matter  that  must  of  necessity  be 
left  to  individual  taste  and  Judgment  The 
gardener  should  plant  accordtog  to  his  own 
tastes  and  ideas,  and  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  mere  fashion.  There  are. 
however,  some  general  considerations  which 
may  advantageously  be  borne  In  mind  It 
is  well,  for  Instance,  to  observe  a  certain  pro- 
portion between  deciduous  and  evergreen 
plant*.  A  garden  too  largely  composed  of 
evergreens  looks  well  all  the  year  round,  but 
1*  apt  to  be  monotonous.  It  lack*  a  good  deal 
of  that  variety  of  the  seasons  that  deciduous 
trees  afford. 
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Taste  in  Flowers 

HETHER  the  Summer  flowers  shall  be 
hardy  plants  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
brought  out  from  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse 
when  wanted  is  distinctly  a  matter  for  the 
individual  taste  of  the  gardener. 

It  will  certainly  save  a  great  deal  or  labor 
and  expense  to  select  for  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  ground  to  be  devoted  to  flowers,  plants 
that  are  absolutely  hardy  and  that  will  brave 
I  he  hardest  Winter  and  come  up  smiling  every 
8prlng  There  are.  nowadays,  so  many  beauti- 
ful hardy  perennial  plants  to  choose  from,  that 
tt  I*  foUy  to  neglect  them  to  favor  of  thing.-, 
that  require  all  sort*  of  coddling  to  keep  them 
alive  through  the  Winter. 

Of  course,  tender  and  half-hardy  things 
must  not  be  neglected  altogether,  but  for  most 
amateur*  it  I*  wisest  to  rely  mainly  on  hardy 
perennials,  making  change*  in  them  from  tune 
to  time  when  they  begin  to  grow  too  familiar 
and  relying  for  the  annual  variety,  which  Is 
essential  to  the  full  Interest  of  a  garden,  on 
the  bedding  plants  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame. 

Do  not,  in  planting  your  garden,  yield  too 
readily  to  the  temptation  lo  regularity  and 
symmetry.  It  is  manifestly  ridiculous  to  pre- 
pare a  natural  charming  habitat  for  your 
flowers  and  then  plant  them  with  an  obtru- 
sively unnatural  regularity. 

Planting  in  Mass 

P\0  a  good  deal  of  planting  in  clumps  and 
masses  of  color,  and  let  your  masses 
mingle  a*  freely  as  they  can  be  Induced  to  do 
with  the  fringe*  of  your  shrubberies.  By  mass- 
ing and  carefully  combining  your  colors  you 
get  bold  and  striking  effect*,  which  are  not  to 
be  bad  by  a  promiscuous  mob  of  single  plants 

The  Fall  is  undoubtedly  the  beat  time  to 
pl*nt  out  all  kinds  of  hardy  things,  though 
both  trees  and  plant*  can  be  planted  to  the 
Spring.  There  is  afl  old  gardeners  saying 
"Plant  a  tree  in  Uie  old  year  and  command  it 
to  flourish :  plant  a  tree  in  the  new  year  and 
entreat  It  to  live  "  October  and  November  are 
the  beat  planting  months  Trees  have  a 
chance  of  getting  their  root*  to  work  before 
the  real  Winter  begins,  and  If  the  tree*  are 
good  and  the  planting  well  done  will  make 
almost  a*  much  growth  during  their  first  year 
a*  If  they  had  not  been  moved. 

When  buying  tree*  do  not  pick  out  the  larg- 
est tree  in  bie  nursery  because  you  will  be 
further  ahead  at  the  end  of  two  year*  by 
transplanting  a  smaller  one.  for  It  will  receive 
lea*  shock  by  the  move. 


(  <h  cidiosis  in  Chickens 

f^OCCIDIoeiS  is  one  of  those  rather  mys- 
terlous  new  diseases  that  seem  to  have 
arisen  of  late  years  to  trouble  the  chicken 
raiser  You  may  know  it  by  the  fact  that 
chickens  are  not  affected  until -at  least  a  fort- 
night old  When  they  begin  to  wear  a  be- 
draggled appearance  become  bare  beneath  the 
vent  <  where  trie  akin  look*  dark-blulah  to 
colon,  do  not  grow,  and  may  suddenly  die 
•  without  notice.-  Certain  remedies  such  as 
powdered  catlchii  and  Iodine  in  the  drinking 
water  may  keep  coccidlosls — caused  by  a  germ 
harbored  in  the  ?aeca  or  lower  gut — at  bay. 
but  the  great  thing  la  to  stamp 
before  another  season.  This  can  only  be 
by  the  most  thorough  disinfection  of 

snd  all  appliance*  used  The 
Woo.  should  certainly  be  rented  for  a 
long  period  -from  chicken*  at  any  rate.  Cod 
liver  oU  help*  the  survivors  considerably  to 
reg»m  lost  ground  Coccidlosls.  by  the  way. 
rarely  trouble*  early  hatched  chicken*  An- 
trim*, it 
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